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More than sixty years ago, while the| 


eloquent pleadings of Kdmund Burke for the | 
oppressed Hindoos, and the grand declamation | 
of Charles James Fox, in defence of rights of 
speech, of persons, and of printing, which all | 
parties in the state now acknowledge, were | 
yet ringing in the ears of our fathers ; when | 
the pious labours of Howard to abate the) 
filth, the fever, and the tyranny of prisons, had | 
just been closed by death ; and when Clarkson | 
and Wilberforce were in the midst of their 
life-long endeavours to put down traffic in 
human flesh, and to free the negro from the 
fetter and the lash,—in those times, at the 
Antipodes, on the barren shores of a vast 
unexplored island, a great jail was formed, 
walled in by the sea and trackless forests, 
and a colony was founded; where, for a 
quarter of a century, absolute irresponsible 
despotism prevailed ; where, unquestioned 
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|favour with country magistrates, Welsh and 
| Irish judges, and the recorders and aldermen 
| of the City of London. 

Transportation, which had been so incon- 
veniently interrupted by the American war, 
shovelled the wretches sixteen thousand miles 
off, out of sight and out of hearing, to a land 
where there was neither press nor parliament, 
demagogue nor philanthropist. What became 
of them afterwards, few cared; none knew. 
At Botany Bay—as the settlement was po- 
pularly called, although Botany Bay bears 
the same relation to Sydney that the Isle of 
Dogs does to London—the Governor was, for 
twenty-five years, an autocrat ; he had every 
power except that of condemning to death, 
which required the assent of a sort of court- 
martial. He could pardon any criminal ; or 
he could order him five hundred lashes; or 
he could fine him five hundred pounds. He 
could bestow a grant of land, create a mono- 
poly of imports, fix the price of provisions and 





cruelties and tortures were practised, as fear- 
ful as any that Howard ever discovered in 
Venite or Russia. The jailers and the pri- 
soners, the governors and the colonists, being 
—not Negroes, or Hindoos, or Turks, or Rus- 
sian semi-barbarians—but “free-born English- 
men,” as they boasted in their cups. 

The first settlement in Australia—planted in 
1788, on a promontory of the splendid harbour 
of Port Jackson, where now the city of Sydney, 
with its sixty thousand inhabitants, stands— 
was composed of a few military and naval 
officers, commanding a small body of troops, 
intended to guard and govern about one 
thousand two hundred convicts. Before any 
reports could reach the home Government on 
the capabilities of the soil for supporting a po- 
pulation, ship after ship was despatched there, 
laden with miserable wretches of all degrees 
of crime, from the most venial to the blackest 
offenders. Hardened ruffians of the deepest | 
dye were chained hand to hand, during a six | 
months’ voyage, with simple country poachers, | 
pickpockets of tender age, and sailor smug- | 


the rate of wages. A series of Governors (of 
the good old sort) exercised all these powers 
very freely. 

If flogging, pillorying, starving, and hanging, 
administered without stint and with great 
celerity, could have reformed the cargoes 
of criminals who were poured forth, often 
in a dying state, on the shores of Sydney 
Cove, the colony would soon have become 
perfectly virtuous: but, discipline, classifi- 
cation, education, religious example, and 
teaching, were considered quite needless, 
One chaplain, of whose ministry the less 
said the better, had the nominal charge of 
some thousand prisoners of various sects, 
about one third lrish Roman Catholic rebels 
and Whiteboys. ‘These were assembled occa- 
sionally on Sundays in the open air, beneath 
a broiling sun, or under heavy rains, for the 
form of worship. Reading the penal regula- 
tions always concluded the service. Many 
years elapsed before it was considered worth 
while to build a church. 

There was no classification of prisoners, 








glers. When ships were to be filled, the| except with a reference to their utility to the 
Jonathan Wildes of the day made a clean | upper-class officials ; so, any person capable of 
sweep of the streets and taverns, where the | supporting himself received immediate liberty 
friendless as well as the guilty were to be|on landing. The overseers were prisoners, 
found congregated. As to the prisons, the | selected chiefly for their bodily strength. The 
investigations of Howard tended not a little | greatest brute was, therefore, the best over- 
to bring transportation to the new colony into! seer. Notwithstanding every effort to acquire 
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and maintain labour at all haz: nie: at by all 
sorts of expedients, the colony was lone de- 
pendent for subsistence on imported provi- 
sions; which is not extraordinary, consider- 
ing that there was no one in the settlement 
capable of 
At length a German was appointed, by the 
home Government ; but, on his arrival, it was 
found that he spoke no English ; and as his 
services were consequently useless, he received 
a grant of land. With officials, who knew how 
to command a ship or a regiment,—but who 
knew nothing o f cardening or farming,—and 
with a country o 


directing agricultural operations. | 


f which almost all the districts | 


=e were as barren as sea-sand, the pri-| 


soner population, for ten or twelve years, lived 
ina pel ‘petual state of semi- starvation. “We 
never,” said a prisoner who arrived in the 
colony at fourteen years 
wealth, and a respectable position, “ had a full 
ration, except when the store-ship was in 
harbour. 
ounces of flour a-week ; we have 
grass and cooked it with a native a (an 
animal filthier than a fox) ; we would 
anything. There were men who would commit 
murder for a week's victuals ;—aye, three 
murders.”—* There was not much care about 
hanging a man then. A man stole a 
out of Governor Philip’s kitchen : 
tried the next day, and hanged at once. 
that time there was a regular r: 
for the Governor’s dog.” 

But, although to hang a dozen men 
morning was no uncommon event, these 
only men who had been marked down as 
useless turbulent fellows. A good mechanic, 
who happened to be at work for one of the 
officers, could commit almost any crime with 
impunity. 
black man who was an excellent shot, were 
both spared, more than once, for very serious 
offences ; but, a useless boy, who had stolen 
a fustian jacket out of a tent, was hanged 
without mercy. Flogging was, of course, 
more common than hanging. 
used to walk out, with the flogger behind | 
him.” A man who — of short 
weight in his rations to the Governor, and 
grumbled insolently, 
hundred lashes forthwith. 
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and not an echo of it reached England. The 
echoer of such things would have been a low 
Radical, and Rule Britannia would have 
declared, “by its honor, that the echoer was 
naught,’ 

The Government fed all the population, and 
purchased all produce. No wonder that 
officials grew rich, when they cultivated land 
with white fed and clothed by the 
Government, and then sold to the Govern- 
ment that purchased from them, crops and 
live stock which were appropriated for the 
cultivation of further produce. Surely, no 
more profitable system was ever devised than 
this swindling in a circle. This was the first 
part of the history of Australia, then known 


slaves 


only as New South Wales. 


The second era began soon after the “Cow 
Pastures ” were discovered. The abandonment 
of the barren and costly colony was actually 


1 have lived for calles on four | | under consideration, when a hunter, in pursuit 
gathered | of the luxury of the fresh meat of birds and 


| kangaroos, came upon a great herd of wild 


eat | 


cattle, feeding near large pools in an open 
forest. These were the produce of fovtr cows 
and a bull, lost at the early settlement of the 
colony, through the — of a pick- 
poe ‘ket herdsman, a few weeks after the first 
detachment landed. John Mi aoe the 
pastoral Arkwright of Australia, a man of 
large views and une onquerab le energy, appre- 
ciated the discrimination of the cattle. He 
calculated that that land must be good where 


they had so thriven ; so, he took an early oppor- 


A certain skilful fisherman, and a! 


tunity of settling on the same district, and there 
applying himself to the re: aring of live stock. 
He was thought mad to venture forty mil es 
away from the settlement where there was no 
road. But, he succeeded, and like all oth 
successful people, found imitators. Pastoral 
pursuits became popular. Several officers, 
who, like M‘Arthur, had thrown up their 
commissions in the New South Wales corps 


er 


lto become settlers, found it more profitable 


was ordered to have five | 


v as dragging brick-carts; this killed scores. | 
“The women who misbehaved were put in} 


iron-spiked collars, Six hundred died out of 
eight hundred in six months at. Toongabbie,” 
says our informant. The proportion of women 
to men was one to twenty ; and, for years, 
one to ten. Of these, many were old, de- 
crepit, idiotic, when they were transported. 
This settlement was, in fact, a population of 
slaves and slave-drivers, who did not. colo- 
nise, but were encamped upon the land they 
occupied. Years elapsed before enough grain 
was. grown to feed the population; and for 

rearly fifteen years fresh meat was a luxury. | 

‘ll this was going on for twenty years, 
the nineteenth century, 


in|he had «formed 
in British dominions, ' sued them with untiring sagacity, until he 


and less troublesome to have one long- le eee d 
fellow looking after herds, as they fed ‘ove! 
natural pastures, than to undertake the diffi- 
cult task, according Governor King’s 
phrase, of “turning pickpockets into plough- 
men.” 

M‘Arthur foresaw that there was a limit to 
selling beef at a shilling a pound, and wheat 
at ten shillings a bushel, to Government stores. 
He therefore considered what permanent 
staple of export the peculiar soil and climate 
of Australia could best produce. Remarking 
great improvement in the coats of the hairy 
Bengal.and fat-tailed Cape sheep in the course 
of atew years after their importation, the eene- 
ral resemblance in soil and elimate between 
Spain and Australia occurred to him ; and 
he determined to import the famous Spanish: 
Merino, the fine wool of which was then 
| worth ten shillings a pound. When once 
his plans, M‘Arthur  pur- 


to 
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chieved complete success, and Svea | to on 
Austr vlia the first wool-growing country in 
the world. But, to attain this end, time, toil, 
and great : sacrifice 8, had been expended. He 
sank a large apital ; twice crossed the seas— 
then a weary, dangerous passage—and nearly 
lost both fortune and life, in 1806, in a contest 
with the then governor, Bligh ; which ended 
in a peaceful revolution—the “1688” of New 
South Wales. 

Had Bligh triumphed, and destroyed 
M‘Arthur as he desired, Australia would 
= long remained a mere penal colony, fed 
by the Commissariat. sut, fortunately, the 
man whom, in his malignant envy, he sought 
to crush, was not of the humble class of free 
settlers who had long groaned in anguish 
under capricious despotism ; but was the friend 
and ex-comrade of the New South Wales 
Regiment. Accordingly, the whole colony 
rose as one man in his behalf; the regiment 
marched down to Government House with 
drums beating and colours flying, and deposed 
the unjust Governor, without harming any- 
thing but his dignity. The home Govern- 
ment, astonished and angry at this insubordi- 
nation, sent out Colonel’ Macquarrie, with 
orders to restore Bligh. This, Macqua arrie did. 

British honour was satisfie d; but there was a 
sort of postscript i in Macquarrie’ s orders from 
home, which amply aver nged M‘Arthur’s 

rongs. The day after I 3ligh’s restoration he 
deposed by Macquarrie. He returned to 

England, and died an obscure admiral. Mac- 
quarrie was a man of genius—the Napoleon 
of New South Wales. He so vigorously de- 
veloped the resources of the colony, by the| 
judicious expenditure of Government money 
and convict Jabour on roads and publie works, 
and by grants to the energetic and industrious 
classes, that he rendered the contemplated 
idea of its abandonment, impossible. He 
treated it as a place of punishment for idle 
and as a place of reward for industrious, 
felons; free emigrants he did not want, and 
did not encourage. The land was assiduously 
cultivated by freed prisoners; many new 
settlements were formed; a pass over the 
Blue Mountains, which had baffled the at- 
tempts of many explorers, and had formed the 
narrow boundary of the colony, was discovered 
by William Wentworth: who has since be- 
come one of the great colonial orators and 
politicians. 

The passage over the Blue Mountains, by 
opening the way to the Bathurst and We sing- 
on Plains, and other apparently inexhaustible 
astures, gave full development to the sheep- 
eeding ‘pk wns of M‘Arthur. So productive 
lave they been, that millions of money have 
een exported from the natural grasses of the 
splendid district of which Bathurst forms the 
key. In 1815, the colonial exports of wool 
were seventy- three thousand pounds weight ; 
in 1850, forty millions of pounds. We may 
here pause to remark, that none of the shep- 
herds and herdsmen who wandered over its 
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sleine, dani of the untold golden store 
which their sheep and cattle daily trampled 
over as they went down to w: iter at the 
various creeks and water-holes, On Welling- 
ton Plains there was a stone on which many 
a bushranger sat and smoked his pipe, and 
planned whom he should next plunder. That 
identical stone has since been found to consist 
of one hundred-weight of gold. 

Under the wise, though absolute, govern- 
ment of Macquarrie, (and absolute govern- 
ment, in such a state of society, may be a 
stern necessity,) the natural wealth of the 
colony, laid open by roads and Commissariat 
expenditure of one hundred thousand pounds 
a-year, enabled a considerable number of great 
fortunes to be accumulated. All prudent, 
industrious settlers, whether free or “eman- 
cipists,” as freed convicts are called, had ample 
means of independence within their reach. 
Prisoners on arrival were assigned to settlers, 
who had to support them. But, ever y prisoner 
knew that, if well conducted, he would obtain 
his liberty, a grant of land, and, perhaps, in 
the end, become a magistrate, and dine with 
the Governor ! 


i 


The third epoch in Australian history com- 
mences in 1821; when, on the retiring of 
Macquarrie, after a reign of twelve years, free 
settlers of capital began to arrive in con- 
siderable numbers, anxious to share the bene- 
fits of the thieves. By this time, the free and 
emancipist population had beeome consider- 
able. Pastoral pursuits annually became more 
the occupation of the wealthy, by 
whom the finest breeding cattle and horses 
were it nported. At the present day, no country, 
<cept England, can compare in quality and 
blood with the live stock of Australia. The 
stock-owners were constantly discovering new 
tracts of pasture land; humble but industri- 
ous and well-conducted communities of small 
landholders grew up in suitable situations for 
agriculture. Whaling and coasting enter- 
rises, also made progress. 

The increasing pressure on the home Go- 
vernment for gré ants of land became inconve- 
nient, and forced upon them the American sys- 
tem ; by which land, in lots of forty acres and 
upwards, is. sold, instead of being given; but, 
at the low price ‘of about five pound an acre ; 
maps, lodged in a public office, allowing a free 
choice to all who chose to pay a trifling fee. 
No better practicable plan has ever been 
devised. In the bubble year of 1824, a power- 
ul English company obtained a grant of a 
million of acres, with a monopoly “of ail the 
coal-mines in the colony. The Colonial Secre- 
tary then announced his intention of abolish- 
ing grants and adopting the plan of selling ; 
which was accordingly done in 1830. T he 
immediate result was a great increase of pro- 
duce and prosperity. Although the sale by 
auction was disfigured by secret surveys, re- 
served lots, and too large sections, it let in 
as landowners a number of persons without 
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afforded 


interest enough to obtain grants ; 
them an investment for savings, and en- 
couraged industry and marriage. Nearly 
one million sterling was received, up to the 
end of 1837, which was devoted partly to in- 
ternal improvements, and partly to the im- 
portation of destitute labouring emigrants. 


This was the commencement of the stream | 


of emigration which has done much towards 
equalising the sexes, and diluting the convict 
element in Australia. These emigrants chiefly 
consisted, during the first years, of Irish persons 


of the lowest class; the colony had so bad a} 


name in England, that few English would con- 
sent to be, what they called, transported. But 


by degrees the labouring population began to | 


appreciate the advantages of a country where 
ample wages were paid for easy work, and 
where good land was cheap. 

Had the American plan, of good surveys, 
small lots, and moderate price, been con- 
tinued, by this time a considerable fixed agri- 


blished on the numerous oases which dot the 
pastoral districts of Australia; where the 


quantity of cultivated land is large, although | 


the per-centage, as compared with pastures, is 
small, But the pastoral proprietors, with all 


the prejudices of slave-owners, were jealous of | 
losing servants, by their becoming farmers. } 


They wished to lord it over the soil, and to 
make it one great sheep-farm. In their pro- 


tective and repulsive prejudices, they were | 
assisted by a new theory of colonisation, which | 
|surveyors’ pegs, but which trowels never 


made a sort of Mahommedan conquest in 
legislation, between 1835 and 1841. 


The author of this theory assumed that it | 
was cheap land, whether granted or sold, | 


which made Austraiian colonists feed flocks, 
like the patriarchs, Isaac and Jacob, over 
millions of acres, instead of settling on com- 


pact turnip farms, like Mr. Coke’s tenants in | 


Norfolk ; and he undertook, if the Govern- 
ment would only sell land at a “sufticient 
price,” to keep wages down to such a figure, 
as should create “model agricultural farms, 
vineyards, tanks, irrigation roads, canals, 
parks, mansions, keep packs of hounds, pic- 
ture-galleries, create respectful tenantry, and 
a polished aristocracy,” with all the advan- 
tages of concentrated population. 

The theory was very attractive ; it promised 
a new investment for English capitalists, and 
a new means of providing for paupers, and 
the younger sons of peers ; it tempted colonial 
landowners, by raising the value of their pos- 
sessions, and offering to keep down the wages 
of “old hands.” A new colony was founded 
on this principle—South Australia—to which 
some thousand enthusiasts resorted, traded 
with each other, and neglected the wool ; 
without which, the name of Australia would 
never have travelled beyond the Colonial 
Office and the criminal’s dock. 

After a gambler’s life of between three and 
four years, insolvency checked the career of 
this promising South Australia, as a pro- 
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vincial Government, to the tune of four hun- 
dred and five thousand pounds ; and checked 
the career of the hopeful South Australians 
to the tune of a vast unknown sum, without 
their ever having enjoyed any of the ad- 
vantages, in wages and concentration, pro- 
mised by the author of the theory—their 
only advantages being, all the while, a fine 
climate, a fertile soil, and rich pastures for 
sheep ; none of which were invented by any 
theorist to any age or country. The project 
failed because wages and concentration appear 
not to be regulated in the least by the price 
of land. All prices, from five shillings an 
acre to three pounds an acre, have been tried; 
and the result has shown that wages have 
been rather higher in the three pounds an 
acre, than in any of the five shillings an acre, 
colonies. 

Still the foundation of South Australia had 
an important effect upon the whole island, 


| It brought out fifteen thousand colonists of a 
cultural population would have been esta-| 


superior class ; it improved the mode of con- 
ducting emigration ; and, while it ruined hun- 
dreds, it resounded the real and imaginary 
merits of Australia through the length and 
breadth of Great Britain. It was unfor- 
tunately the means of inducing the Govern- 
ment to raise the five shillings an acre price, 
which had worked so well in New South 
Wales and the United States, to twelve shil- 
lings and one pound, and of leading the 
colonists to go mad in speculating in town 
lots, and village lots, marked into streets by 


touched. 

At the same time that South Australia was 
founded, colonists from Van Diemen’s Land 
were pouring their flocks and herds into Port 
Philip; and, having first set them to feed, fol- 
lowed the example of the South Australian 
theorists, and set to work to speculate in 
land. Thus, between 1836 and 1840, two 
new colonies, and two new ports filled up the 
coast line of Australia, and drew a large 
stream of emigration from England. 

In the midst of all the excitement of colo- 
nising, feeding colonists, overland journeys of 
one thousand miles with sheep and cattle to 
South Australia, and speculating in town lots, 
the home Government suddenly decided to 
abolish transportation to New South Wales, 
—a just and wise measure, although sud- 
denly, hurriedly, and rashly executed,—it 
being the manner of our home-Misgovern- 
ment, in most things, to tie red-tape bonds 
very tight, until they burst ; and then to let 
them snap, and make an extraordinary 
merit of it. Then, the career of Australia as 
a free colony commenced—but it commenced 
with the almost universal ruin of the “great 
fortunes :” the men of ten thousand a-year. 
In the model colony of South Australia, 
they had nothing to fall back on, but land 
to be cultivated, and bills to be burned: 
in Port Philip and New South Wales, there 
were the sheep, the cattle, and the pas- 
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tures. Even these, in 1840-41, were aud 
unsaleable, until an ingenious man discovered | 
that a fat sheep, when. worth nothing to feed 
or to kill, was worth from two shillings and | 
sixpence to three shillings and sixpenc e, to 
boil down to tallow. That put a minimum | 
on the price of sheep and bullocks, and made 
a new export. 

In the end, which came in 1841, 
a general repudis ition of debt among Austra- 
lians, and they started again, like the Ad- 
vocdt Paletin, ‘by returning to their muttons. 
The Insolvent Court stop; ped agricultural im- 
provements, emptied fine houses, and crushed | 
grand speculations, but had no effect on shee p- 
The ewes ye: aned, and the flocks were ready 
to be shorn, i in due season. Wages fell from 
thirty, twenty-five, and twenty, to sixteen, 
and even twelve pounds a-year, with a hut 
and food, for shepherds. 

In Sydney there were crowds of emigrants, 
doing a sham labour test, and receiving 
Government rations, until Mrs. 

colonisation, 

ment how easy it was to provide f for any num- 
ber, at good wages, by distributing 
through the interior ; by taking an army of 
men, women, and chil iar en, and lea them 
where they were needed, as bush servants or 
Wl ives 
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five pound shaves, 
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results were enormous ; the 
ever the year, 
one hundred and twenty 
ore has afforded the staple which wool 
and tallow supplied the other colonies. 
Agricultural produce at once found a market ; 
and, as the pastures of South Australia were 
linaited. prospec rity smiled once more 

The distress which fell upon this country, 
the railway mania, drove large numbers 
of persons to accept the pas 
the Commissioners of Australian crown lands. 
With the cessation of distress, the incl 
to accept free passages ceased to a great 
tent; and, to use the Colonial Minister’s 
words, the ships were chiefly filled with 

refuse of work-houses.’ hnpatient 

Members of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales called for a tax on the 
emigration of* E nelish emigrants, and 
fortun: ately dk feated. In M: Ly, 
reached Sydney that a ( ‘alifornian cold-« 
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| enough, the ‘sent of this discovery was the 
Bathurst district ; the original exploration of 
|which saved the colony in Governor Mac- 
| quarrie’s time. One of the richest “ placers’ 
turns out to be on the estate of Wentworth, 
| the explorer of 1810. 

From that period until the present time, 
each month’s news is more extraordinary than 
| the last ; arelative of Mr. Salter (who belongs 
{to one of the oldest free colonial families, 
the introducer of the orange,) found a hundred- 
| weight of gold in that so long unappreciated 
| lump to which we have alre: ady adverted. By 
the last intelligence, it seems that a place 
has been hit upon in Port Philip district, 
jnear the second port, Geelong, where gold 
is to be scraped up in trowels-full at a time. 
|The discoveries, far, have proved the 
| stronghold which lawful order has on a 
| British population. How fortunate that the 
free institutions, the abolition of tr msporta 
tion, the diffusion of gospel truths, have had 
time to do their work! Suppose a purely 
penal colony had found this gold? The re- 
sults would have been some thing to shudder at. 

The gold-diggers are prosperous and for- 
tunate beyond their wildest dreams ; the hard- 
handed, and strong-backed, are reaping such 
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| wages as never were paid, before, for digging 


wud hoeing; but the flock-owners are ruined, 
ruin will fall hardly and bitterly 
They are reaping, now, the 
fruits of fifty years of selfishness. In the con- 
vict time, the fi wk-owner wanted a slave; hus- 
bands and fathers were nothing to him; he did 
to be troubled wi ith children on his 
The small farmer—‘“‘the Dungarree 
farmer,” scontemptuously termed, from 
an Indian coarse cloth, worn before English 
imports had commenced—was despised, car 
leven hated, by the great tlock-master, as muc 

as a poaching coitage-freeholder is hated new 
epherds were 
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amanor in England. Bachelor sh 
ee favourites among the hundred-thousand- 
sheep men. It is the theory of the pound-an- 
acre land-selling system, that the purchase 
| money goes to import labour to cultivate the 
land purchased. In actual fact, for several 
years, the greater portion of the land fi und has 
| been de rived from the poll-tax on stock, and 
rent of pastures on wild waste land in the 
|interior, which alone produce more than sixty 
thousand pounds a-year. On this theory the 
stock-owning classes have always claimed to 
have such emigrants sent as suited their 
tandard ; that standard being morally very 
low. The same feeling directed the efforts of 
the Colonisation Society, which numbered 
lone list of distinguished names, and totally 
i failed. One who thoroughly understands the 
| subjec +t has observed, “'The best of the en Ll- 
erating classes will not consent to be drafted 
out like cat ttle ; they expect to be allowed to 
co in families ; the y will not support a system 
ys, ‘Stop. Your father is too old; 
dest, John, a ploughman, may go; 
sailor, not wanted ; and 


the el F 
second son, Che ules, as 
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so on.’ 
readiness to work, with good chai ‘acters, are 
the only true test. The result has been a 
great deal of detached Government emigration 
of people who left no familiar ties behind. 
The = discoveries have brought into 
painful relief all the dangerous defects of the 
emigration system, which has so long been in 
favour with the selfish and short-sighted part 
of the pastoral proprietors. In the face of 
the greatest possible demand for labour in 
Australia, the working classes of this country 
show no inclination to avail themselves of the 
free passages offered by Government. In the 
mean time, the bachelor vagabond shepherds 
are leaving masters, to whom the *y are attached 
neither by duty nor ‘by interest ; they are shep- 
herds who have no wives, no cottages nor 


gardens, no heifers, to detain them in service. 
1 


’ 1 . ° | 
The sheep wander jhbothe wilderness ; tens of 


thousands are being destroyed for want of 
care. In vain gentlemen a und their sons, even 
young children, set to work to protect some 
portion of the flocks; before this time next 
year, perhaps, millions will have perished, or 
will have become permanently deteriorated. 
The exports for 1850 were little short of three 
millions and a half. Nine-tenths of this was 
wool and copper, all needed in British manu- 
factures. All the superiority of our woollen 

trade, from carpets to shawls, now rests upon 
a price and quality of Australian wool. 


Ever - shepherd gone a-gold-digging in Aus- 


tralia will lower the wages of some woollen- 
weaver, or worker, in Yorkshire, Gloucester- 
shire, or Worcestershire. It will take years to 
repair the consequences of past neglect. Good 


. . * * ae 
masters in Australia now rejoice to see their 
| miracles of this peripatetic puppet have been 
strongly attested. 


shepherds remaining at their posts ; or, at 
any rate, their shepherds’ children take their 
fathers’ places 

The gold discoveries will revolutionise Aus- 
tralia. They will people it, and make it great 
and powerful. But, in the mean time, there is 
misery and ruin in store for thousands de- 
pendent on exports and imports of more than 
three millions sterling value, between England 
and Australia, endangered by a discovery 
which draws, irresistibly, to certain spots, the 
large loose army of wandering shepherds, 
whom the Government and e: mployers have 
done their utmost to recruit and cultivate. 
They cry, now, for the “feeble,” “the old,” 
the “fathers of long families.” They wish 
they had encouraged small farms, and sup- 
porte: d the only remedy for the Curse of Gold— 
FAMILY C OLONISATION. 


THE 


PEDIGREE OF PUPPETS. 


Puppets are as old as deceit—a vice which 
dates from Eve and the serpent. They existed 
in all ages, and amongst every kind of people, 
civilised and half- civilised ; but it would be 
tedious to dive into antiquity, and to fish up 
all that Herodotus has told us of the puppet- 
shows of Egypt, or to enumerate what| 


thy ee, 





| Marias,” (Marie di Legno,) as a nickname to all 
| hard-featured and clumsy women. 


[Conducted by 


The willingness to emigrate, eek tli: or some one in his name, has said of 


the Syrian mannikins; what ‘Aristotle or 
Pindar have alluded to amongst the Greeks ; 
or what Cicero, Ovid, and Livy have de- 
scribed, i n speaking of the jugg leries of the 
eined of old Rome. The gods of Greece 
were puppets, and their priests pulled the 
strings. Even when Christianity began to 
flourish, its doctrines were sought to be 
inculeated through the senses of the igno- 
rant—and chiefly by cheating them. Images 
of saints—most frequent] ly the image of 
the Virgin Mary—were so numerous, that 
the Romish Church became, especially in Italy 
and Spain, one large establishment of puppets. 
Religion, argued the monks of the dark ages, 
must be symbolised ; and the Church of 
Rome has never wholly departed from the 
principle. Indeed, is from the effigies of 
the Madonna, or Virgin, that the term Ma- 
rionnettes is derived. According to Ducange, 
the monkish Latin word for the puppet re- 
presentative of the Virgin was “ Mariola,” 
which has been fused, with Madonna, into 
Marionnette. 

Wooden saints were, in the middle ages 
very much alive to all the interests of the 
good monks, their followers. They bent their 
heads, stretched out their hands, and winked 
their eyes at their meena (they have 
winked a modern wink or two, by the way,) 
whenever bowing, begging, or ‘winking, was 
profitable. They even walked out of their 
niches,—a feat at which the celebrated Voto 
Santo of Lucca was a great adept. As the 
public of every age have been always prone to 
believe “what they see with their own eyes,” 
it is by no means astonishing to find that the 


Pup pets in that day played the most pro- 
minent parts in processions. Perhaps the 
most renowned procession in history was 
that which took place at the feast of the 
Virgin, in Venice. This was a festival i 
memory of twelve brides, who were, once 
upon a time, carried off by certain pirates 
of Trieste. The most attractive feature of 


| the procession consisted of a dozen of the 


prettiest girls in Venice, who were fashionably 
dressed, and were loaded with jewellery, real 
or mosaic ; according to the state of the public 
exchequer. ‘To centre upon these beauties as 
much interest as possible, they were after- 


| wards comfortably married at the public cost. 
|The financial reformers of Venice, however, 


eventually curtailed these sentimental splen- 

dours, and limited the number of brides t 
In the course of years, more stringent 
economy saved the dresses, jewels, and dowers 
of even three to the state: live Marys were 
put down altogether, and puppets substituted. 
Public wit then effaced whatever trace of chi- 
valry remained in the procession, by extending 
the term for these timber virgins, “ Wo: den 
} 


But 3 how- 
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ever unattractive the se wooden females may | Cassandrino, a coquettish old man bordering 
have been, it is from the Marie di Legno |on sixty ; well powdered, very amorous, and, 
that descend, in a straight line, the veritable | though a layman, made up with the red stock- 
Marionetti, who—we will give them so much | ings of a Monsignor, At Milan, Girolamo is 
pronominal entity—so long figured in the | the principal performer ; a buffoon, who has 
dramatic represent: tions of Italy, Spain, }a butt provided for his wit in a certain Pied- 
France, and England, and who are now again | montese clown, whose stage business is all in 
brought forward in London for popular ap- | the passive voice ; it being his vocation to suffer. 
plause at the Adelaide Gallery, in the Lowther} At Naples, P ulcinella and Scaramuccia are 


Areade. | the well-known favourites. In all these 
These Marys must therefore be regarded | towns, and throughout Italy, the puppets not 
as great-great-great-grandmothers in a direct only play in the street and on the stage, but 
line of the present generation of Italian | also in the dr: awing-room ; being—to use an 
puppets. Being out-of: -door performers, they| ancient form of eulogy—as well fitted to 
were, by more modern tastes, considered | shine in private as in public life. 
not exactly respectable. Consequently they | If we pass now from the Marionetti of 
yielded to a polite class of pérformers, who | Italy to those of Spain (in which country they 
traversed the stage in houses as legitimate! go by the name « if Titeres), we find them still 
as Drury Laue or Covent Garden, when both | extremely popular out of doors, or in theatres ; 
were national theatres, as the Académie Fran-| and still of clerical descent. Inde ed, so large 
caise, or the Seala; the price of admission! a proportion of the puppets still wear the 
varying from about three-halfpence to three-| costume of monks, that they are often, for 
pence. The puppet-show can boast of a|that reason, called, especially in Port ugal, 
copious literature. The first orthodox account |“ Good Brothers” (Boni frates). Their 
we have of them is written by Cardan, a) managers in Spain are gener rally foreigners, 
learned physician of Pavia, in a treatise, De| gipsies, or people of low caste. The reader 
Subtilitate, published in the year 1530, at|/of “Don Quixote” will remember Master 
Nuremberg, the head-quarters of doll-ism.} Peter and his ape, with Don G ene and 
In discussing the experimenta minima, which | the fair Melisendra, King Marsilio and the 
form the subject of one of his chapters, | Emperor Charlemagne, the Christian chivalry 
Cardan describes two stwtuettes of wood, with| and Moorish rabble; for the rout and ruin 
which a couple of Sicilians accomplished | whereof, Sancho paid to Master Peter, as the 
perfect marvels of art, by making them dance! value of the puppets, forty reals and three- 
upon a tight-rope, and perform as many|quarters. Master Peter, it will not be for- 
tours de force as would fill the pockets of a! gotten, was a liberated galley -slave, by name 
dozen Acrobats. Gines de Passamonte. 

The legitimate puppets of the stage of this} One of the first writers who gave ar 
higher class are not to be considered sticks. | account of Spanish puppets was a Spaniard, 
Their breasts and legs, indeed, are wooden, | Francisco de Ubeda, who published in 1608. 
but their heads are formed of a more dignified] His own great-grandfather had kept a 
material, being modelled usually of papier-| puppet-show; and of him Francisco writes, 
maché, Card, stuffed linen, or other flexible | that “so complete an establishment as his, or 
material, is used in the manufacture of their] one so well mounted, had never before been 
aris and legs. They are spring-jointed ; and| seen in Seville. My great-grandfather was « 
little loads of lead in their hands and feet|man of the very sm: allest stature, scarcely 
enable them to frisk vivaciously, without the} taller than from the elbow to the hand; so 
hazard of being seized with unseasonable | that the only difference between himself ‘and 
somersaults. The Marionetti of Italy are| his puppets, was, that he could speak without 
capable of anything. What mimic man dare,}a prompter. But, in the matter of speaking, 
they dare. Like the actors praised by Polo-| he was first-rate, for his tongue was so well 
nius, they shrink not from “ tragical, comical, hung, and his mouth was so large, that he 
histori ical, pastoral, or scene indivisible } ° but | could give utterance to twice as much as any- 
they eschew the “ poem unlimited ;” for they | body else.” This accomplished showman was 
know what the soul of wit is, and are brief.| the slave of certain fr: ailties, which consumed 
~~ sir tragedy, however, during the short time | his money ; then ate up his mules ; then forced 

t lasts, is terrible ; their farce, irresistible. | him to sell his puppets, and, finally, the very 
They are brilliant. in opera, imposing in| boards belonging to his show. At last, he fell 
iuilitary spectacle, overwhelming in ballet. | sick, and became an inmate of a hospital. 
So seductive is their dancing, that the Roman} While there, when at the point of death, he 
Police re quire all wooden- legged Sylphides to| became raving mad, and fancied himself one 
be attired in sky-blue inexpressibles—or their | of his own puppets, to wit a bull (for bull-fights 
Manager requires it, in deference to the Police | had been a part of his performance,) and that 
exactions as to Sylj hides of flesh and blood. | he, as a bull-puppet, was called upon to fight 

In the theatres of particular Italian towns,| with a stone cross in the hospital yard, 
there is, in general, a star among the puppets, | which he believed to be a puppet-dog. a 
a les ding puppet, peculiar to each town. At cordingly, he charged it furiously, and died iz 
Rome the favourite actor used to be a certain | the midst of this delirious battle. 
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(Conducted by 





The Marionnettes admiited into 
excepting only Punch. Punch was, however, 
so far nationalised as to be ennobled and 
adorned with the sonorous style and title of 
Don Cristoval Pulichinela; though his title 
did not raise him out of the base society, 
in the pe of dogs and dancing 
monkeys , 

The love of puppet-shows in Spain still sur- 
vives. Even the most aristocratic grandees, 
with prodigious pedigrees, do not deem it 
undignified to fill the puppet theatres. One 
of the most illustrious French savans, who 
was in Spain in 1808, relates that when he 
was present at a represents ition of 


Spain written on the subject, 
were naturalised, and put to Spanish business,|as being of the height of a short man ; 


F: agotin is described 
a 
perfect buffoon ; and attired so like an over- 
dressed lackey of the day, that, but for the 
extravagance of the costume, he might well 
have been taken for one. But, though the 
original was sacrificed, the name of Fagotin 
survived ; and no puppet-man, during the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, thought his 
establishment complete without an ape so 
called. Notwithstanding his loss, Brioché 


|continued to flourish with his Marionnettes ; 
|and, in the same year that the Turtuffe made 


f Titeres, in | 


Valencia, the impassioned and even turbulent | 
excitement of the audience, half popular, half- | 


aristocratic, arrested his attention no less for- 
cibly than the Marionnettes themselves. 
piece represented was the “ Death of Seneca,” 
and the hero, by order of Nero, was bled to 
death. The streams of blood which flowed 
from his arms were very cleverly 
by the motion of a red riband. 

expected miracle closed the 
discharge of a miniature piece 


An 
On the 
artillery, 


play. 


of 


The | 


its first appearance, Brioché was summoned 
to amuse the Dauphin and his little court, 
at St. Germain. He continued there for the 
space of six months, greatly to his individual 
profit. Despite certain attempts of no less a 
person than Bossuet, the celebrated bishop of 
Meaux, and tutor to the Dauphin, to “ put 
him down ”—Brioché continued to dandle his 
puppets, until, full of years and honours, he 


| abdicated in favour of ‘his son Francis; whom 


imitated | 
un- | 


the pagan sage was raised to Heaven, sur-| 


rounded by a glory, in the midst of which, 
to the general satisfaction of the audience, he 
pronounced, in a tone of extr penitence 
and devotion, his adherence Chris- 
tian faith. 

In France, puppets had the same 
ation in religious feelin 
and-blood dramatic 
throughout Europe. 
Rheims, so lately 
set forth: “ Expl: 
Judgment, a Tr: age dy, 
Mount Lebanon. 


me 


4] 
to Lie 


ras indeed our 
yresentations 
day-bill, issued 
year 1775, is thus 


the ae rsa 
Arda 


ad 
} 
! 


f 
y 
A 
as the 
tion 
by the Sieur 
Chis pl ce will be cor epeee: d 
of three thousand five hundred f 


née of 


ficures, n 
relief, which will be made we onilt and move 
according to the intention of the author, 
has no other object in view than that o 


who 


{ edi- 


fying the public by an entertainment de rived | 


from Holy Writ.” We find, however, that, 
in the year 1584, secular puppets had already 
regular theatres of their own in many 
of France. Their first masters of celebrity 
in were Jean and Fr: 
fatherand son, who enlivenedthetimes of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Jean Brioché, who was more- 
over a tooth-drawer, exercised his protease nin 
company witharemarkable ape, called 

at the foot of the Pont Neuf, near the Porte 

de Nesle, which still existed iz a 1649. Brioché, 

however, parted company with his ape shortly 
after this period, and for av ry good reason ; 


parts 


Paris mcois 


Brioché, | 
| sand 


agotin, | 


| had come 


the unfortunate animal was killed by a mad- | 


man, named Cyrano de Bergerac, who took it 
into his head that F agotin 
made faces at him as he passe 
the lunatic drew his sword and ran the 
through the body. Yet the mistake might 
have happened to any irascible man, not abso- 
lutely mad ; for, in a burlesque poem that was 


ape 


was a lackey who | 
l, whereupon | 


the Parisians familiarly termed Fanchon. 
Boileau has immortalised Fanchon in one of 
his poetical epistles, addressed to Racine, in 
1677. Fanchon, too, had friends at court ; for, 
when the commissary of police of the quarter 
of St. Germain lAuxerrois prohibited him 
from exhibiting his Marionnettes in that 
locality, he obtained an order from the minis- 
ter, Colbert, granting him permission, in the 
name of the king, to play on the spot he had 
ted. 

Still, the Briochés were not without compe- 
ition for publie favour, and the list their 
rivals, which we could give, would be a 
long one. But the Marionnettes of the city 
we re afterwards com Pp let ly € lip st d 

y the puppets which were annu: ally exhibited 
in the suburbs at the great fairs Saint 
Germain and Saint Laurent ; ; and the dimes 
establishments, emboldened by 
went so faras to war upon 
the regular theatres, and to associate real 
actors with their Marionnettes. They be- 
took themselves to a habit of burlesquing 
the Comédie Francaise ; parodying its chief 
and the gestures of 
actors. <A literature of travesty was, 
this time—about one thou- 
hundred and twenty—b 
the puppets, to the creat horror 
of the legitimate drama, and to the great joy 
of Paris. 

For forty years the Marionnettes throv 
their wit ; and when that was exhausted, wit 
to be superseded by macnificence. 
Sieges and bombardments—such pieces as we 
see at Astley’s—and mechanical marvels, were 
to as the chief sources of attraction. 
At length puppets became so much the rage, 
that the great world, tired of merely seeing 
the strings pulled, to pulling the strings 
themselves. Dancing dolis stepped from the 
show and performed in private life. Figures, 
called Pantins and Calotins, were made of 


selec 


ot 


soon 
of 
tors of these 
success, wage 
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coloured pasteboand, and were worked with 
strings. ‘They originated the toy-shop clowns, 
and other paper and string characters which 
are twitched into convulsions by the children 
of to-day. In Paris, however, a little more 
than a century ago, steady men (if steady 
men ever existed in Paris) carried them in 
their pockets. Sage magistrates pulled them 
out during morning visits, and filled up 
gaps in conversation “by j jerking their strings 
for recreation. Many epigrams were needed 
before this folly was chased away. One of 
them may be rendered thus : 


A people frivolous and vain, 
Pantin chose, their God to be; 

The image well their hearts may gain, 
Since they are the reality. 


The Salle Fourré, established by a puppet- 
showman, was taken, a little more than fifty 
years ago, by Audinot, an opera singer, who 
had quarrelied with his colleagues, and bur- 
lesqued them with a set of puppets, which 
became extremely popular. He added to his 
performance ballets d'action, a dwarf, and 
other odd things ; defining, after a way, the 
nature of its “amusements, by calling his 
theatre the Ambigu Comique. That name 
the theatre still retains ;‘although Audinot 
afterwards substituted children for his pup- 
pets. 

Marionnettes in France were, in fact, labour- 
ing at last under a decline. They held their 
ground on the Boulevards, where the meta- 
morphoses of Arlequin and those of Marl- 
borough (Marlbrook) pleased the people. 
Spasmodie efforts at revival need not be 
narrated ; mor need we tell how puppets 
dying, held ground in ghostly form, as 
“Ombres Chinoises,” moving shadows cast on 
an illuminated curtain. Latterly there has 
been a faint revival ; Punch is still to be seen, 
on féte days, in the Champs Elysées. 

Travelling home to England, we find the 
origin of puppets dating before the Reforma- 
tion, and their management originating ex- 
actly in the same manner as that of their 
priest-managed brethren in France and Italy. 
In our country, they have usually gone by the 
name of “ puppets,” which appears first in our 
literature (where it is spelt “popets”) in 
Chaucer’s “Rime of Sir Topas.” Puppet 
comes from the Latin pupa, a doll. The an- 
cient fondness for these little actors leaves its 
trace in the terms of endearment applied to 
children. The Romans fondled their babies to 
the exclamation “ pupus / English mothers 
soothe them with “ poppet,”—the old form ex- 
pressive of a pure and simple pleasure. Our 
subsequent more humorous and satirical enjoy- 
form “puppet,” when we apply it to some 
representatives in Parliament, or other person 


who is said to be the mere instrument of|and Steele wrote much of them. 


another’s will. 
At the time of the Elizabethan dramatists, 





: 


ment of Marionnettes lives in the more modern | virtues in a Latin 


the name and fame, as such, of puppets was 
established. They had also, at that time, 
another very common name—* Motions.” In 
the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Shakspeare 
uses both words in a single line: 


“O excellent Motion! O exceeding Puppet!” 


Beaumont in the 


Pilgrim ” 


and Fletcher, also, 
“Nothing but motion, 
A puppet pilgrim.” 


And Ben Jonson, in the “Silent Woman,” 
makes Epicene say, “ Why, did you think you 
had married a statue, or a motion only—one 
of the French puppets, with the eyes turned 
with a wire?” Another name for these 
small characters was “ Mammets.” ‘The sort 
of drama most performed by the puppets, after 
they had got out of church, is illustrated by 
a showman in Ben Jonson's “ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ who says to his friends, “O! the 
motions that I, Lanthorn Leatherhead, have 
given light to, in my time, since my master 
Pod* died! Jerusalem was a stately thing, 
and so was Nineveh, and the City of 
Norwich ; but the Gunpowder Plot, there was 
a get-penny! Ihave presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty pence audience nine times 
in an afternoon.” Other puppets took higher 
flights ; and ‘Julius Cesar” and “The Duke 
of Guise” were in the repertory of “ tragical 
puppet-plays,” or, as Dekker says, were 
“acted by mammets.” The legitimists in 
France, thus pinched by w ooden rivalry, 
went to law; in England they took to scolding. 
That was in vain. The motion-men made for 
themselves permanent abodes, at ParisGarden, 
on Holborn Bridge, in Fleet Street, at Eltham, 
at Brentford, and elsewhere ; and people came 
from distances to see them. Phantaste 
declares, in “Cynthia’s Revel,” that she 
would, “as a country gentlewoman, keep a 
good house, and come up to town to see the 
Motions.” 

When the Puritans put down the regular 
drama, puppets escaped the interdict ; and on 
the restoration of the legitimists, the old 
jealousy of imitation-sticks against real wood 
returned with them. In 1675, the two Royal 
Companies, then playing together in Dorset 
Gardens, petitioned the King to remove the 
puppet-show established at that time in their 
neighbourhood ;—where Cecil Street now 
stands. About the period of the Revolution of 
1688, Punch entered the country. Mr. Payne 
Collier declares his entry to have been simul- 
taneous with that of William of Orange. The 

amusing vagabond ” soon found a biographer 
in Addison, at the time when he was fellow 
of Magdalen, who celebrated all his deeds and 
poem. 

The glory of puppets is widely diffused 
through our English literature. Addison 
The first 


* Captain Pod was one of our first puppet-showmen. 
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allusion in the Tatler to English Maz 
nettes is in the number published on the 26th 


May, 1709, where a fictitious predecessor 


f Punch is thus spoken of :—* Mrs, Saraband, 


so famous for her ingenious puppet-show, ] 
set up a shop in the Exchange, " 
sells her little troop under the term of ‘j 
babies.’” Powel, the pupp -t-showman 
perpetual theme of Steele and Addison. 
autocrat of the wooden world acquire l¢ 
reputation at Bath. It was while Po. 
delighting his invalid audiences in that a 

city, that Steele engaged with him in 

tious coninoversy, under the assumed nan 
(which he borrowed from Swift) of Isaac 
Bickerstaffi. “I would have him to know,” 
says Steele, in the Tatler, number Forty-four, 
“that I can look beyond his wires and know 
very we ‘11 the whole trick of his art ; and that 
it is only by these wires that the eye of the 
spec tator is cheated, and hindered from 


seeing that there is a thread on one of 


Punch’s chops, which draws it up, and lets it 
fall, at the diseretion of the said Powel, who 
stands behind and plays him, and makes him 
speak Si wucily of his betters.” Of the licens 
of language in which Punch indulged, Steele 
speaks in the following number. His prin- 
cipal design was, no doubt, to throw ridicule 
upon the controversy which, at that time, 
raged betwetn Dr. Hoadley and Bishop 
Blackall ; but, by choosing Mr. Powel and his 
puppets to illustrate the quarrel, he acci- 
dentally rendered good service to the cause 
of the Marionnettes. After asserting that 
“all sorts of wood and wire were made for 
the use and benefit of man,” and that he 
has “an unquestionable right to frame, fashion, 
and put them together as he pleases,’ Mr. 
Powel is made to say: “I order you to 
handle only these two propositions, to which 
our dispute may be reduced :—the first, 
whether : have not an absolute power, when- 


ever I please, to light a pipe with one of 


Punch’s legs, or warm my fingers with his 
whole carcass? The second, whether the 
Devil would - be in Punch, should he, by 
word or de sed, oppose my sovereign will and 
ple: asure ? 

This supposed controversy was very advan- 
tageous to Powel; for, in 1710, he m: wis his 
appearance in London with his troop, rein- 
forced by the addition of Doctor Taustus. 
His success was such as to make his theatre a 
counter attraction to the Italian Opera, with 
Nicolini as the principal singer. 


the little Piazza, in Covent Garden, on the side 
opposite St. Paul’s church ; and here he set 
ip “Whittington and his Cat,” against “ Ri- 
naldo and Armida.” Steele, in the Spectator, 
makes the undertaker of St. Paul’s lay a 
whimsical complaint against Powel, asserting 
that, since he brought Punch to that loc ality, 
the under-sexton has lost his only twoc ustom- 
ers on week-days, who used to pay him six- 


pence apiece for placing them in pews; and he| 








In the fol-| 
lowing year, Powel established himself under | d 


Powel: contrasting 
those at the 

theatre 3. 

the Haymar] 


the sta 
} 


and performing th 
i r get into the 
7 


to exce 

and 
‘Susanna, or 
be exhibited 
elders.” 

Powel’s most famous plays were 
Children in the Wood,” “ King Bladud,” * Fy 
Bacon and I ‘jar Buneoay,” “ Robin Hood and 
- oe Jol | i Mother Goose,” and “ Mother 

, the Spectator, for January 
is related that, a short time 
a the rupture with France, the English 
ladies received the fashions from Paris 
means of a jointed baby, dressed in the hei 
of the mode, which was forwarded every month 
to London. 7 

The most celebrated of Powel’s 
were Russell and Charlotte 
daughter of ¢ olley Cibber 
a great puppet-show in 
James Street, Haymar!] 
her own conduct compelled her to 
the speculation, and to tak« 
her rival, Russell, who paid her 
a-day as his stage-manager. Bet 
date and the commencement of tl 
of George the Third, Punch fouel 
way: to immense favour with the 
In 1763 the Fantoccini came from Italy 
and fluctuating as their popularity may 
have been, it is at any rate a feather in 
their cap that they excited the 
Dr. Johnson. 

If more allusions to our English classical 
literature were requisite to give puppets their 
literary due, we might reproduce Swift’s 
apostrophe to Stretch, the owner of the 
Dublin Marionnettes—quote Fielding’s Tom 
Jones—and show, from one of his earlier 
plays, “The Author’s Farce,’ how he pyro- 
uced bodily upon the stage, a puppet-show 
called “The Pleasures of the Town.” We 
might also tell of the pup pets that Burke and 
Goldsmith went to see in Panton Street, 
Haymarket, and of the argument which en- 
sued at supper; ending with an act of tum- 
bling by Goldsmith, to demonstrate the 
clumsy vaulting of the puppets; and which 
was suddenly arrested by the bruising of his 
own dear shin. 

From that day to this, 


Court, In 





jealousy of 


popularity of 


Charles Dickens.] 


puppets gradually declined ; but 
are at the worst, the y me and,’ 
proverb, As we have already 
English manager has opened in London 


says an old 


theatre of Marionnettes, which again promises 


to put the flesh and blood performers on 
their best legs, The new puppet theatre is 
elegantly fitted up, 
Considering the taste for fun prevailing in 
this country, and looking to the past 
history of puppets, we see reason to expect 
for the present company a great if 
it be shrewdly managed, 
which have already been given, have proved 
a good beginning. We will not that 
even the most juvenile part of the audience 
are cheated into the belief that the 
are real flesh and blood; for there is a certain 
hovering indecision when the y make their 
first wppear ance—a spasmodic twitchir ig which | 
accompanies their actions, and something 
between sailing and staggering in their de- 
partures, which suggests to the spectators | 
that they 


back 


success, 


Say 


a 
< 


of such performances. 

The stage-manager (“Mr. Albany Brown” 
bills) possesses an advantage which is not 
enjoyed by the other members of his com- 
pu 1y—th: it of bei sing able to ogle, to drop his 
jaw, to elevate his brows, and to bow with a 
hesitating grace peculiar to Albany Browns. 
Censorious spectators will be prone to accuse 
him of oceasional attacks of delirium ti 

However , like the other puppets, he amaidna Ss 
this quality with a subdued energy—like a 


the 


ne? 


voleano kept down by extraordinary pressure | 


—that is uncommonly i imposing. 

‘The dancers ge -sticul: ate with the indecisive 
fierceness of dre: vamers. They can knock them- 
selves against nediden, with a vehemence which 

pulp faces and sawdust limbs only can achieve. 
he ‘re is one gentleman who appears in the | 
course of the evening, a Monsieur Alexis 
Mouiller, whose entrechats are superb ; w hile 
his aplomb equals anything ever executed by 
Vestris. Monsieur Siffleur, who aaa a 
sailor’s hornpipe in a nautical ballet, double- 
shufiles, heels and toes, “splits” and 
with wonderful verisimilitude. 
Chasse is scarcely inferior in salta- 
tory proficiency: her pirouette is one of 
the finest things visible east the 
market. Such is her enthusiasm for her art, 
that, in moments of sublime excitement, 
actually pirouettes with both feet in the air— 
a movement that brings down peals of ap- 
plause. 

Despite the little peculiarities we have 


Rose 


of 


pointed out—peculiarities observable in the | 


highest art of the Foreign Marionetti stage 


—the dramatis persone of the Adelaide Gal- | 
Illustrating the 


lery give excellent promise. 
conventionalities of what is left of our stage ; 
good-humouredly reproducing the commonest 
faults of our worst actors ; hitting us in our 
(theatrically speaking) pet weak places ; and 
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The performances | 


puppets | 


are not altogether voluntary agents. | 
But this is a part of the humour and drollery | 


in | 
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pointing, besides, the jokes and follies of the 
day ; the Marionnettes may render i 


good ¢ 
service, 





HIPS. 


FOX-HUNTING, 
Fox-HuntTinG, I maintain, is entitled to be 
| considered one of the fine arts, standing some- 
where between music and dancing. For 

Tally-ho !” whatever the simply sentimental 
or severely philosophical critics may say to the 
contrary, I claim the honours of a House- 

hold Word, redolent of air, exercise, good 
|humour, and all the “ poetry of 
which, like the fayourite evening gun of 
|nising orators, Britons have “ carried round 
the ee The plump mole-fed foxes of 
|the neutral ground of Gibraltar have heard 
lthe jolly ery ; it has been echoed back from 
| the roc ky hills of our island possessions in the 
| Mediterranean ; it has startled the jackal on 
the mountains of the Cape, and his red 
brother on the burning plains of Bengal. The 
wolf of the pine forests of Canada has heard 
it, cheering on fox-hounds to an unequal con- 
test; and so has the dingoe of Australia, 
creeping over the golden pli uins of Bathurst, 
land the be yunding kangaroo of Tasmania. 

In our native land “ Tally-ho!” is shouted 
and welcomed in due season by all conditions 
| of men ; by ” ploughman, holding hard his 
a dcolt ; by the woodman, leaning on his 

axe before the half-felled oak: . by bird- boys 
ae the tops of leafiess trees. Even Dolly 
Dumpling, as she sees the “ red rogue ” flash 
her market-cart, in a deep-banked 
| lane, stops, points her whip, and in a shrill 
treble sereams “ Tally-ho ! 

And when at full speed the pink, green, 
| brown, and black coated followers of any of 
the ninety packs which our islands maintain, 
sweep through a village, with what intense 
delight the whole population turn out! Young 
| mothers stand at the doors, holding up their 
| crowing babies ; the general shopkeeper, with 
his customer, adjourns to the street; the 
windows of the school are covered with flat- 
| tened noses ; the parson, if of the right sort, 
smiles blandly, and waves his hand from the 
porch of the vicarage to half-a-dozen friends ; 
while the surgeon pushes on his galloway and 
for half-an-hour; all the little boys 
holla in chorus, and run on to open cates 
without expecting sixpence. As for the far- 
mers, those who do not join the hunt criticise 
the horse-flesh, speculate on the probable price 
of oats, and tell “ Missis ” to set out the big 
round of beef, the bread, the cheese, and get 
ready to draw some strong ale,—“in case of 
a check, some of the gentlemen might like 
lunch as they came back.” 
| It is true, among the five thousand who 
follow the hounds daily in tke hunting season, 
there are to be found,as among most ‘medleys 
of five thousand, a certain number of fools and 
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Conc ucted by 





brutes—mere animals, deaf to the music, blind | 
to the living poetry of nature. To such men 
hunting is a piece of fashion or vulgar excite- 
ment. But bring hunting in comparison with 
other amusements, and it will stand a severe 
test. Are you an admirer of scenery, an| 
amateur or artist? have you traversed Greece | 
and Italy, Switzerland and Norway, in search 
of the picturesque? You do not know the 
beauties of your own country, until, having 
hunted from Northumberland to Cornwall, 
you have viewed the various counties under | 
the three aspects of a fox-hunter’s day—the | 
“morning ride,” “ the run,” and “ the return 
home.” The morning ride, slowly pacing, 
full of expectation, your horse pleased as 
yourself; sharp and clear in the gray atmo- 
sphere ; the leafless trees and white farm- 
houses stand out; the gorgeous pheasant 
feeds rapidly in the neighbouriug fields ; the 


partridge cowers in the fallow, under clods of 


the mist hangs on the hills | 


all 


its own colour ; 
in the horizon. With eager eyes you take 


in ; nothing escapes you ; you have cast off| 


care for the day. How pleasant and cheerful 
everything and every one looks! Even the} 
cocks and hens, scratching by the road-side, 
have a friendly air. The turnpike-man relaxes, 
in favour of your “ pink,” his usual grimness, 
A tramping woman, with one child at her 
back and two running beside her, asks cha- 
rity ; you suspect she is an impostor, but she 


looks cold and pitiful ; you give her a shilling, 


and the next day feel glad you did so. To your 
mind the well-cultivated land looks beautiful. 
In the monoteny of ten acres of turnips, you 
see a hundred pictures of English farming 
life—well-fed cattle, good wheat crops, and a 
little barley for beer. And not less beautiful 
is the wild gorse-covered moor : never to be | 
reclaimed, I hope: when the wiry, white-| 
1eaded, bright-eyed huntsman sits motionless 
on his old white horse, surrounded by the 
pied pack—a study for Landseer. 

3ut, if the morning ride create unexecuted 
cabinet pictures and unwritten sonnets, the 
“find” run, the following along the brook- 
intersected vale, up the steep hill, through 
woodlands, parks, and villages, shewing you 
in bye-ways little gothic churches, ivy-covered 
cottages, and nooks of beauty you 


| good will arise, 


never | 


dreamed of, alive with startled cattle and hila- | 


rious rustics, how delightful it is! And, talk 
of epic poems, read in bowers or at firesides, 

what poet’s description of a battle could make 
the blood boil in delicious excitement, like a 
seat on a long-striding hunter, clearing every 
obstacle with firm elastic bounds, holding in 
sight without gaining a yard on the flying pack, 
while the tip of Reynard’ 3 tail disappears over 
the wall at the top of the hill. And, lastly, 


tired, successful, hungry, happy, the return | 


home, when the shades of evening, closing 
round, give a fantastic, curious, mysterious 
aspect to familiar road-side objects! Loosely 
lounging on your saddle, with half-closed eyes, 
you almost dream—the gnarled trees grow 


cottages into castles, ponds 
|into lakes. The maid of the inn is a lovely 
|princess, and the bread and cheese she 
| brings (while, without dismounting, yon let 
|your thirsty horse drink his gruel) tastes 
| more delicious than the finest pdté of tor- 
‘tured goose’s liver that ever tempted the 
appetite of a humane, anti-fox-hunting, poet- 
| critic after a long night of opera, ballet, and 
| champagne-punch, 

Are you fond of agriculture? You may sur- 

vey all the progress and ignorance of an agri- 
cultural district in rides across country, and 
| you may sound the depth of the average agri- 
|cultural mind while trotting from cover to 
|eover. Are you of a social disposition ? What 
|a fund of information is to be gathered from 
| the acquaintances made, returning home, after 
a famous day, “ thirty-five minutes without a 
|check.” Ina ’ word, fox- hunting affords exer- 
jcise and healthy excitement, without head- 
aches or heartaches, without, late hours, with- 
| out the terrible next mornings that follow so 
many town amusements. Fox-hunting draws 
| men from towns, promotes a love of country 
life, fosters skill, courage, temper. A bad- 
tempered man can never be a good horse- 
man. 

To the right-minded, as many feelings of 
thankfulness and praise to the Giver of all 
sitting on a fiery horse, sub- 
dued to courageous obedience for the use of 


into giants, 


| man, while surveying a pack of hounds ranging 


an autumnal thicket with fierce intelligence, 
or looking down on a late moorland, broken 
up to fertility by man’s skill and industry, as 
in a solitary walk on the sea-shore, or on a 
Highland hill. 

Am I an enthusiast, you ask? Perhaps I 
am. And what does the Fox think of it— 
do you ask ? don’t know. I speak as a 
Fox-Hunter. 


FRAGMENT OF A POET'S 


Wr bid thee welcome, little book, 
With thy sweet tales and pleasant dreaims : 
Tell us where learned the Poet these? 
In the still company of trees, 
And waterfulls and streams? 


LIFE. 


Not so. The city’s heavy air 
Made Poetry a drooping bird, 
Whiose voice, amid the stormy din, 

Singing his very heart within, 
At times he scarcely heard. 


Whence did he catch the lues to paint 
The evening sky, the cloud’s soft fold? 
Sure, o’er the pages touched so well, 
Some moonlight’s trembling silver fell, 
Some sunset sprinkled gold. 


He painted but the dear lost skies, 
"Neath which in childhood he had play'd; 
And Love and Memory o’er them threw 
A glory Nature never knew, 
Without their holier aid. 











Charles Dickens.) 


He tells of rich and stately halls: 
Did, then, the Poet's lifetime pass 
Where Painting flushed the tide of thought, 
And Sculpture Art's fair moonlight wrought 
On Fancy’s crystal glass ? 


In one bare room he nightly learned 
How Poverty can bruise the head 
Of Genius with his iron foot; 
How weak upon the heaven-strung lute 
Are hands that strike for bread. 


And wherefore thus, in every tale, 
Does he a little child portray ; 
And when he draws a maiden fair, 
Why has she always soft brown hair, 
And eyes of twilight gray ? 


Love's own dear studies taught his eye 
Those gentle pictures thus to shade ; 
The one fair son, the fairer wife, 
Those sunbeams of the clouded life 
That sparkled but to fade. 


And wherefore, to the grave’s low edge, 
Do thus his spirit’s children come, 
And almost breathe the air of heaven ; 

Yet, ever at the last are given, 
A life of fresher bloom ? 


The fancy soothed exhausted Hope, 
When Death’s sure watch-fire lit her eves ; 
And her rich colour, bright and brief, 
Was but the crimson-blighted leaf 
That kindles while it dies, 


Love curtained up its last great grief:— 
Alas, he should dissemble well ! 
A song of mirth, a sparkling jest, 
Paid for the tomb that gave her rest, 
When nothing else would sell. 


We'll bind thee grandly, little book, 
We ‘ll clasp thy faithful leaves with gold ; 
Thy master shall have homage deep, 
And wealth and honour richly reap, 
Applause from young and old. 


Too late! The loves that beautified 
His life, thy hand was slow to save ; 
God, by the touch of Memory, 
Loosened his heartstrings tenderly :-— 
Therefore, whate’er thy honours be, 
Go, cast them on his grave. 


MONSIEUR GOGO’S. 


THERE is, in the famous city of Paris, be- 
tween the Champs Elysées and the Park of 
Monceaux, a street called the Rue Mires- 


monisl. When we were novices in the Trivia, 
or art of walking the streets, of Paris, and 
consequently erred like lost sheep therein, 
this Miresmonisl was to us a harbinger of a 
discovered territory ; for when we found it, 
we found a clue to the intricate maze of 
thoroughfares we were threading. Miresmonisl, 
or, as, in the innocence of our hearts and our 
then imperfect French, we were wont to call 
it, Mirrlymonizzle, led, or seemed to lead, to 


MONSIEUR GOGO’S. 
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every place of note in Paris. It adjoined the 
Tuileries ; it was hard by St. Honoré ; it was 
over-against the Boulevards ; it was the way 
into town, and out of town. It led into the 
Rue de la Pepiniere ; it conducted the way- 
farer into the Rue de Courcelles, where, stand- 
ing half-way between one of the slaughter- 
houses, the Abattoir du Roule, and the hotel 
whilom occupied by Queen Maria Christina 
of Spain, was an establishment with which 
we have at present more particularly to do. 
This was the Pension Gogo. We were brought 
up by M. Gogo. 

We were for a long time brought up there. 
In consideration of a sum of one thousand 


| francs, paid quarterly, we were instructed in 


the usual branches of a polite education— 
boarded, lodged, and washed. Moreover, the 


| Pension Gogo was a school of ease—-a succwr- 


sale, as it is called, to the Collége Bourbon, 
now Lycée Bonaparte, which did not receive 
boarders; and, trom the Pension to the 
College we were daily conducted (when suf- 


| ficiently advanced in our humanities to profit 


by the collegiate course of instruction), return- 
ing to our meals at stated periods, 

The prospectus of the establishment (printed 
on superfine paper, with gilt edges) stated it 
to be situated “in the midst of vast gardens, 
and orchards filled with the most delicious 
fruit.” We confess that the vastness of the 
gardens and the deliciousness of the fruit were 
of no very special benefit to us boys ; for they 
both belonged to as ill-tempered a market- 
gardener as ever wore a straw hat and carried 
a scarlet gingham umbrella, and who let loose 
fierce mastifis at us when we were bold enough 
to scale his wall to recover lost balls or shut- 
tlecocks, who maliciously whitewashed his 
peaches and nectarines, in order to render 
them nauseous to our taste, after we had 
been at the trouble of stealing them, and who 
was notoriously suspected, and was, we verily 
believe, guilty, of the cold-blooded and cow- 
ardly ferocity of placing large cat’s-head 
apples and juicy jargonelle pears as decoy 
ducks within our reach, which were filled with 
jalap and tartar emetic. “The house, or rather 
the chateau,” (the prospectus went on to say) 
“covered a large extent of territory, and was 
adjoined by beautiful pleasure-grounds.” In 
good'sooth, it was a spacious range of build- 
ings, (for we had fifty boarders, or internes, and 
upwards of a hundred erternes, or day-boys, to 
accommodate,) arranged round a good-sized 


| gravelled square or play-ground : one side of 


the quadrangle being formed by the master’s 
house ; the side opposite him by the boundary- 
wall, separating us from the morose market- 
gardener, and the two lateral ones by the 
school-rooms and dormitories of the boys. 
Straight, as we write, rises up before us 
portly, bass-voiced, important, and inflexible 
(though dead and cold these half-dozen years), 
the master—directeur, he was called—of the 
pension, M. Napoleon Gogo. Large was he 
in person, black of hair, whiskerless of 
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mic n. Hie wore ih 
to strongly pe rfumed snuff. 
anything himself ; 


countenance, stern of 
and was addicted 
He never taught us 
would come in while we were droning 
our lessons, and listen, with his head cocked 
a little ,and with his fat finger 
gently scratching one ear,as though he knew 
all that had been said, and even all that was 
coming. We thought him a monument of 
learning, wisdom, and wit; but we have 
grown — on that subject now, and are 
very much afraid that we should not be un- 
just to him if we were to say that he was a 
good-natured, tly intelligent, but some- 
what illiterate 1 striving, however, to get 
the best masters for his boys and to do his duty 
by them generally). He reprimanded us occa- 
sionally in a loud sonorous voice, pulling our 
ears and rapping our knuckles; but he never 
beat us without wuse, nor starved us, nor 
cheated us ; and the remembrance we have of 
him now, has more of love and of regret about 
it than of the fear, and horror, disgust 
with which the bare recollection of a school- 
master 
M. Gogo 


eS, 


1 
put 

over 

sae 


on one 


decen 


an 


a Ci 
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ana 


3 us sometimes. 

was married: his wife was a 
large, vulgar, tender-hearted, industrious, 
Normandy matron, who physicked, scolded, 
pe tted, and took care of the boys indefatigably. 
Though her busband was rich, she had not 
the slightest pride, were it not 
owning that her parents were small cul- 
tivators—peasants, in fact—near Caen. Twice 
a-year tl good people used to pay her a 
visit : the father, a grey-haired, apple-faced 
agriculturist, in a cap with a green shade, 
gold ear-rings, an elaborately embroidered 
blouse, and sabots; the mother, a regular 
= bonne fe mme de Normandie,” in coarse-ribber 
worsted stockings, a lace apron, a Normandy 
ap, or cauchoise, of astonishing loftiness, and 
yearing the never-failing umbrella. The days 
for coming were the Jour delan, when M. 
Gogo invariably presented his father-in-law 
with a loaf of white sugar; and Madame 
Gogo’s féte day, on which occasion the old 
lady never failed to bring her daughter her 
patron saint in gilt gingerbread. The head 
of the Pension Gogo had also a daughter 
comely maiden, with whom we were all, 
course, desperately in love; but who, to our 
great erief, became a Swur de Charité. Also, 
he had a son, a brown-faced little ragamufiin, 
called Desiré, but generally known by the 
name of “ Lily,” on the dueus a non lucendo 
principle, we suppose. We used to admire 


inspire 


c 
C 
1 

e 


with fond fear the Spartan impartiality of 


M. Gogo, in pulling Lily’s ears, placing 
him on a eae water diet, and a ae 
him to stand in the corner whenever he had 
rendered himself liable to those penal in- 
flictions. 

We had three resident masters of the three 


different classes of the school, and a classical | 


master, who saw that the boys got up their 
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that, indeed, of 


i was Moutfiiet. 


(Conducted by 


We remember him well 
inconceivab ly dirty, prodigious ly 
learned. He positively eat books —or:; asped 
them fiercely—kn: uved at the ir leaves and 
covers—wrenched the learning from them, 

it were. Hehad aad Homer, printe od 

Amsterdam, in sixteen hundred and thirty, 
on which he eonstan itly sat a luring 
hours, which he read, or rather devoured, in re- 
creation-time—which he hugged convulsively 
under his arm at other with which 

e are seriously of opinion that he slept. When 
he explained a passage to you, he pinched 
you fiercely, or twined his 
your gi He was dreadfully unshaven, 
and his long, unkempt, greasy hair, fell strag- 
gling over the collar of a coat that was more 
ereasy still. It will be along time before we 
shall forget him, his learning, his dirt, his 
scared eager face, and his large gold spectacles, 
He had a tender heart, for all his fierce 
aspect, though : and the boys loved him. The 
sat Gogo was gentle with him ; and Madame 
Gogo forbore to scold when he lost (as he was 
always losing) his pocket handkerchief. Once 
we were telling kim, in our boyish way, what 
our idea of human happiness was: a pretty 
white cottage, green trellis work, a vine, and 
aflower-garden. “I have possessed them,” he 
said; and the gold spectacles were dimmed, and 
two rivulets meandered down the dirty cheeks, 
He took us, we remember, one whole 
holiday, to visit his mother, a grand old lady, 
at a real spinning-wheel, and with hair 
glossier and whiter than the flax was 
Some dim recollection have we of 
some half-uttered sentences, which, putting 
this and that together, as boys will do, 
created an impression on our mind that he had 
another name besides Thénard—a name as 
noble, perhaps, as Noailles-Noailles, or Rohan 
Rochfort; and that fire and sword, the 
guillotine, and an wnthankful prince, had 
had something to do with his unhappiness, 
his learning, and his dirt. 

Mr. Lacrosse reigned supreme in the second 
He was a scaly, hard-featured, angular 
sort of man, full of hard geometric: al problems, 
which he was always working out on the 
laree elass-room black board, for our edifica- 
tion, and in secret, on bits of broken slate, for 
his own. In his geological formation, chalk 
had decidedly the best of His fingers, 
hair, and costume were always thickly pow- 
dered with that substance ; if a boy offended 
him, he chalked his name up on the wall, 01 
behind the door; he wished to instruct 
others, or to amuse himself, he still continu- 
ally chalked. 

The third class was governed by a mild 
man, whose hair was red, and whose name 
To his care were confided the 
very little boys—the mouwtaros, as in the Pen- 
\sion Gogo we called them. He disliked 
|tuition, and was reported to have wept be- 
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class. 
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college exercises, and attended to them gene-|cause his parents would not allow him to be 


rally... M. Thénard was the master of the 





: ; 
|apprenticed to a hair-dresser. 


He endea- 
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voured, with laudable though unrewarded | 
erseverance, to cultivate a moustache ; but. 
after nine months’ endeavours, failing lament- 
he resigned his situation, and we saw 


ie 


ably, 
him no more, 

As to the classical M.G yalofruche. 
the less said of him, we are afraid, the better, 
He was a scholar of considerable acquire- 
but erratic to the exte nt—so the 
ran among the boys—of hi wing his hair 
and of going to b: ulls eve ry night (he did 
of the Establishment 


master, 


ments, 
report 
curled, 
not sleep within the walls 
Goro). : 

"vaudeville cowplets, when he should have 
been attending to our scanning. M. 
xe discovered a crushed roge and 
mn — note-paper, between the le 
tradus ; between these and | 
other misdeeds, he came to shame. Contra- 
dictory rumours were current to what | 
became of him after his Hegira or fiight (for | 
he bolted in debt to his washerwoman, and to | 
several of the senior boys). Some averred | 
that he had become a tight-rope dancer at 
one of the small Boulevard Theatres ; others, 
that he 
the conseription, and had joined 
of his country in Algiers. 

There were, besides these masters, 
as they were more politely 
riain unhappy men, called pions, martyrs 
whose lamentable duties consisted in wate h- 
ing the boys during their hours of recreation ; | 
in accompanying them when they went out 
W alking, and seeing that they did not eat too 
much sweet-stuff ; in conducting them to bed, 
to the bath, and to church ; in fact, in being | 
their assiduous overlookers, guides, philoso- | 
phers, friends, and slaves The y hi ad a hard 
life of it, those poor pions—young men, mostly 
of some education, but without means ; they 
at er over the little boys; they sue- 
umbed ignominiously, and cringed dole fully, 
c the bigger ones ; t the director Gogo snubbed 
them ; the partner of his joys openly and | 
blatantly bullied them. They were the un- 

clean things—the Parias of the Pension. 
Pardon us, oh reader! if we have been 
somewhat too diffuse regarding the executive 
staff of the establishment. But from the 
men ye shall know the things. Let us linger | 
for a moment to give a line to Jugurtha 
Willoughby, LL.D., Bachelier-es-Arts of the 
University of Frane e, and Professor of the | 
English language and literature. He came 
twice a week, and was the English master. 
We looked at him as something connected 
with home, though he had been in France so | 
long, that he spoke French much better than 
English, and could even have taught, we think, | « 
the former language better than the latter. He 
had a sufficiently numerous class, the mem- | 
bers of which were supposed to study the 
English tongue in its most recondite branche 28, 
but whose progress in the Anglican verna- 
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cular appeared to us always to stop at the| 
‘after which time any boy found in the dormi- 


enunciation of two simple and expressive 


|remember him only as 


He was continually humming refrains 


| dotes of the 


| Britain. 


had offered himself as a substitute for | 


| while he pounded and howled, we } 


|marked with the blackest of stones, 


| night ; 
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-dam,” and “ Rosbif ;” to both of 
which they persisted in attaching significa- 
tions utterly irreconcilable with their real 
meaning, and which they delighted in applying 
to us, us a species of reproach for our Bri- 
tannic origin, personally and offensively. 
Che dancing-master’s name we forget ; 
“ Oours de 


words, “ God 
m 


we 


7 ” 
adanse, he 


being in the habit of inundating the columns 
of the newspapers, and stencilling the walls 


Paris with an announcement bearing that 
heading. He had an immense golden or gilt 
snuff-box, and told us, in the intervals of the 
Pastorale and the Cavalier seul, genteel anec- 

istocracy, and particularly ofa 
mythical personage, one “ Kin,” the friend of 
the Prince Regent Britain, and for a long 
period of time the arditer elegantiarvm of 
We conjecture he must have meant 
Edmund Kean. He, was a 
worthy man, and had an excellent method of 
teaching a boy to waltz well. He waltzed 
with the patient himself, and whenever he 
made a false step, trod inexorably on his toes. 
So at last the boy got sore and sure-footed. 
Kammeron, the professor of musie and singing, 
only mer its a p issing word. He was remark- 


ot 


“\ 
aL 


ot 


Cours de danse. 


lable for wearit 1¢ orange-coloured pantaloons, 


and was insuffe rably vain. We rather liked 
him ; for so soon as he sat down to the piano, 
so sure was he to burst forth into vocal and 
instrumental illustration of one of the innu- 
merable romances he had composed; and 
layer 1 odd 
and even. 

Our daily life at Monsieur Gogo’s! First, 
there was the Bell. A dreadful bell it was. 
Loud of wtterance, harsh, jangling, fierce 
of tone. We hated it; for it rang us to bed 
the first night we were left at school—a night 
dague rreotype ‘d with painful minuteness, and 
in our 
and in most boys’ minds. The wofal change 
from the soft couch and gentle nurturing of 
home ; the gentle hands that drew the cur- 
tains; the kind voices that bade us good 
to the hard pallet, damp, mouldy 
atmosphere, bare floor ; the bedfellow who 
kicked you, and deprived you of your legiti- 
mate share of counterpane ; ‘the neighbour who 
pelted you with hard substances ; the far-off 
boy in the corner, who reviled you and mocked 
you sorely, not through any special deed of 
your own, but because you were a “ new boy ; 
and in the morning the cruel bell ,—ding- ime 
ding-dong, ding-a-ding- dong, it went ruth- 
lessly, re morselessly, unceasingly, as it seemed. 
It hung close to that portion of the wall 
touched by our bed-head ; and at five o’clock 

very morning, summer and winter, it woke 
us from dreams of mothers and sisters far 
away in the British Islands, to the stern 
realities of a strange school. It pealed again 


lin five minutes, to remind us of the necessity 


for getting up (as if we ever could forget it 
after hearing it once); and again in three, 
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tories was punished. P ass over we the m moist lava 
tory, where, shivering, we endeavoured to turn 
indomitable taps, and to mollify unsoften- 
able soap. Pass over the five minutes past 
in the refectory for prayers (how sincerely, 
though undevoutly, we used to wish it was 


who had it in rotation to do so), Pass ove 


long, bare, desk-furnished, map-hung galleries ; 
the only difference betwe en which and 


English school-rooms was, that the masters | 


had pupils instead of desks, and that one ex- 
tremity of the apartment was garnished with 
a huge black board called the “ tableau,” on 


one side of which hung a sponge fastened to a 


string, and on the other a box of pieces of 
chalk.* 

We confess we never could manage the 
before-breakfast lessons, to which, from six 
till eight, we were daily doomed. In summer 


we sighed fora run in the fields ; in winter | 
the attention due to our Czesars and Virgils | 


was wofully disturbed by attempts to keep our 
fingers warmed by blowing on them. There 
was a stove situated very nearly at the top or 
post of honour of the class ; and we are afraid 


that our occasional elevation to the post of | 
yas due more to our love of| 
At} 
eight—after more, though briefer, prayer—we | 


“first boy” 
warmth than to our love of learning. 


adjourned in joyous file to the refectory, 


where to each boy was served a capacious 
bow], holding about a quart of hot milk, into 
which 
this we were entitled to take literally as much 
bread as ever we chose ; large hunches of the 
staff of life, cut from loaves bearing a strong 
resemblance, in size and shape, to cart-wheels, 
being assiduously handed about in baskets. 


Twenty minutes were allowed for this meal ; | 


then followed a scamper in the play-ground 
till nine o’clock, when the day-boys arrived, 


Bourbon, which was in the adjacent Rue St. 
Lazare, and approached, of course, through 
the never-failing Miresmonisl. We were too 


closely under ‘the surveillance of our pions to | 
turn our short daily voyages in the streets to | 


any advantage in the way of purchasing for- 
bidden dainties, visiting wax-work shows, or 


indulging in any of those eccentricities in| 


which it is the nature of boys, when “out of 
bounds,” to delight. 
preferred, on the whole, performing the daily | j 
journeys to and from college in carriages ; 
for we were, on most occasions, sadly harassed 
and maltreated by hosts of the little black- 
guard boys—those long-haired, short-bloused, 
ragged urchins, the gamins de Paris. They 
lay await for us in shady places and dark 


* We speak of the black board, as pecnliar to French 
schools, as it was a dozen years ago; but its use is be- 
coming very general now in English places of education, 
especially in those conducted on the Pestalozzian system. 
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jancient and venerable cathedrals. 
| college, we asked, from nine till twelve, for 


yas poured about a gill of coffee. With | 





Indeed, we should have | 
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eitaius ; they eieake savage forays on us fr om 
solitary portes cochéres ; ‘they flung offensive 
missiles at us, and splashed the malodorous 
contents of gutters in our faces. Their prin- 
cipal enmity to us, we suppose, was caused by 


jour not having holes i in our trousers, as they 
for breakf fast, where a Pater noster, an Ave | 
Maria, and a Pro peccatis were said by the boy | 


had. 
The class-rooms at college were very like 


rjour class-rooms at school, save that there 
these, and come with us to our class-rooms— | 


were no desks, and we wrote upon our knees, 


jand that the masters wore square black ca 


and long gowns, somewhat resembling eas 
in which are apparelled the vergers of our 
Here, at 


what soft youth Pyrrha decked her 
hair ; [we expressed our indignation at the 
conduct of the faithless shepherd, Paris; 
we despised the ostentation of Persian mag. 
nificence, and we performed those curious 
and intricate feats of tumbling with Greek 
verbs, which always remind us now of the 
acrobatic gentlemen in spangles and cotton 
drawers, who tie themselves into knots, and 
twist themselves in the boa-constrictor man- 
ner about the legs and backs of chairs. At 
twelve we went back again to the Pension, 
where we made breakfast Number Two off 
hot meat, vegetables, fruit, with the fourth of 
a bottle of wine for each boy. Then, play 
till two ; school or college till five ; back to 
dinner, where we had pr etty much the same 
sort of repast as breakfast Number Two, 
with the addition of soup, cheese, and a 
larger allowance of wine (vin ordinaire), 
be it understood. After dinner we played 
until seven; got up our exercises for next 
day until nine; then, after another Pater 
noster, Ave Maria, and Pro peccatis, went 
to bed. ; 
Of course, we grumbled; boys always 
will—even men occasionally will. We threw 


golden 


| out scornful insinuations respecting the qua- 
jlity of the soup. 
the middle-aged boys into their respective | 
classes, and the collegians to the Collége| 


One of our middle-aged 
boys averred that he had seen, with his 
own eyes, Frangois, the servant, filling up 
the wine-bottles at the pump. We gr umbled 
at the eggs or lentils on Fridays “and fast 
days ; at the quality of the bread ; at the 
ill-temper of the masters; at the length 
of the lessons ; at the broniiy of the play- 
time. Yet, putting the Pension Gogo in com- 
parison with some_highly- respectable, and 
even expensive (and of course aristocratic) 
establishments for the education of youth in 
this favoured island—remember ing the “stick- 
jaw pudding,” “resurrection pie,” sour table- 
Soa and hound-like treatment boys occasion- 
ally meet with in Albion the free—it strikes 
us that we were really not badly treated in 
the victualling line, and that we had not 
much cause to grumble. 

There were three remarkable character- 
istics of the Pension Gogo, to which we would 
wish to call attention; yea, three marvels, 
which deserve, we think, a line apiece. The 
boys seldom, if ever, spent their pocket-money 
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in the purchase of saccharine or savoury|/dered at them by the indignant Gogo. The 

edibles, as is the custom of our English youth| Bulletin hebdomadaire spoilt many a boy’s 
~ : . . . . 

todo. Secondly, each boy brought with him | dinner in our time ; for that we can avouch. 

a silver spoon and fork, and a holder for his 

table-napkin, which, mdrabile dictu, when he 

lett _ en him ! Thirdly, in the} AN ACCOUNT OF SOME TREATMENT 

, » po > re rere =} ¥ TT A 7” 
whole of the Pension Gogo there were to be OF GOLD AND GEMS. 
found nor birch, nor cane, nor strap. 

The school was managed entirely without| THosz who visit the metal works of Bir- 
corporal punishment. In the three years we|mingham naturally desire to know where 
were there, a few boxes on the ear may have |the metals come from ; and especially the 
been administered in extreme cases; a few] precious metals. Among the materials shown 
pair of ears may have been pulled; and one| to the visitor, are drawers full of the brightest 
boy, we remember, who was extraordinarily | and cleanest gold ; and ingots of silver, pure, 





contumacious, was, by the Principal, solemnly, 
though softly, kicked from the class-room. 
But we had no daily—hourly—exhibitions of 
torture; no boys writhing under a savage 
cane; no counting the weals on your arms 
when you went to bed, and declaring you 
could bear thrashing better than So-and-so, 
We don’t know whether these things are 
really “better managed in France ;” but we 
aver, that afterwards, when we were beaten 
like a dog, at an English school, we preferred 
the system of the Pension Gogo, where a hun. 
dred and fifty boys were kept in order without 
beating. 

You are not to suppose that at the Pension 
Gogo there were no punishments. There 
were divers pains and penalties to which 
recalcitrant boys were liable. Fines, bad 
marks, impositions, deprivation of recreation, 
were among these. For graver offences the 
culprit knelt on a form, or in a corner, which 
to us seemed ridiculous, and not salutary ; for 
the kneeling one generally employed himself 
in making hideous grimaces at us, or at his 
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or slightly streaked with copper. We have 
handled to-day an ingot which contains, to 
ninety-two ounces ten pennyweights of silver, 
seven ounces ten pennyweights of copper. We 
ask whether the gold comes from California ; 
but we find that it has just arrived—from 
a much nearer place—from a refinery next 
door. We hear high praise of the Californian 
gold. It is so pure that some of it can be 
used, without refining, for second-rate articles. 
| Some small black specks may be detected in 
|it, certainly, though they are so few and so 
'minute, that the native gold is wrought in 
large quantities. But what zs this neighbour- 
ling refinery? Whence does it obtain the 
{metals it refines? Let us go and see. 

| Itisa strange murky place ; a dismal en- 
' closure, with ugly sheds, and yards not more 
agreeable totheeye. Its beauties come out by 
| degrees, as the understanding opens to compre- 
| hend the affairs of the establishment. In the 
sheds, are ranges of musty-looking furnaces; 
some cold and gaping, others showing, through 


crevices, red signs of fire within. ‘here are 





instructor, when that sage’s back was turned. | piles of blocks of coal, of burnt ladles and peels, 
The ultimo ratio regum, the peine forte et dure, | and rivulets of black refuse, which has flowed 
was incarceration in a grim apartment conti-| out from the furnaces into safe beds of red 
guous to the wine-cellar, called the Cave,/sand. In a special shed, is a black moist- 
where bread-and-water was the diet, solitude | looking heap of what appears to be filth, 
the adjunct, and of which dreary legends of | battened into the shape of a large compost 


spectres and rats were current. ‘Che punish- | 
ment, however, which we most dreaded was | 
the daily bulletin—Buwlletin hebdomadaire. | 
‘This was a ceremony which took place every | 
Saturday afternoon, at dinner-time. The| 
Principal Gogo, just as we had finished our | 
soup, and were preparing for an onslaught | 
on the dowilli, would fortify himself with a 
huge pinch of snuff, and read from a paper as 
long and as ominous-looking as an inn-reckon- 
ing, or a bill-of-costs, the register of our con- | 
duct, our studies, our progress during the week. | 
When the good boys’ names were mentioned, | 
with favourable comments on their rectitude | 
of conduct, they simpered over their meat, and | 
eat their victuals with. blushing satisfaction. | 
But when it came to the turn of the idle, the | 
contumacious, the naughty boys, how they 
writhed—how they groaned! Marginal re- 
ferences as to their incorrigible disposition 
were inscribed on the Bulletin. “ Abomi- 
nable,” “ execrable,” “insupportable ;” these 
were chalked against their names, or thun- 


bed. A man is filling a barrow with this 
commodity, and smoothing it down with lov- 
ing care, And well he may; for this des- 
picable-looking dirt is the California of the 
concern! Here is their gold mine, and their 
silver mine, and their copper mine. In another 
shed, is a mill-stone on edge, revolving with the 
post to which it is fixed, to crush the material 
which is to be calcined. In the yard, we 
see heaps of scorie—the shining, heavy, 
glassy-looking fragments, which tell tales of 
the prodigious heat to which they have been 
subjected. We see picks, and more ladles, 
and lanterns, and a most sordid-looking 
bonfire. A heap of refuse is burning on the 
stones ; old rags, fragments of shoes, cinders, 
dust and nails—the veriest sweepings that 
can be imagined. Something precious is there ; 
but the mass must be burned to become 
manageable. The ashes will be swept up for 
the retinery. 

But what is it that yields gold, and silver, 
and copper, and brass? What is that heap 
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of dirt in the special shed? It is the 
sweepings of the Birmingham manufactories. 

What economy! In all goldsmiths’ shops 
every effort is made to save all the filings, and | 
the minutest dust of the metals used. The | 
floors are swept, and everything recoverable | 
is picked up. Yet the imperceptible loss is | 
so valuable to the refiners, that they pay, and | 
pay high, for the scrapings, sweepings, and 
pickings of the work-rooms. A cart load of| 
dirt is taken from a fork-and-spoon manu- | 
factory to the refinery, and paid for on the} 
instant ; and the money thus received is one | 
of the regular items in the books of the con- 
cern. Perhaps it pays the wages of one of the | 
workmen. Another establishment receives two | 
hundred pounds a-year for its sweepings. It is | 
worth noting these methods in concerus which 
are fiourishing, and which have been raised to | 
a prosperous condition by pains and care ;| 
less flourishing people may be put in the 
way of similar methods. For instance, how 
good it would be for farmers if, instead of | 
thinking there is something noble in disre- | 
gard of triflmg economy, they could see the | 
wisdom and beauty of an economy which | 
hurts nobody, but benefits everybody! It| 
would do no one any good to throw away | 
these scattered particles of precious metal, | 
while their preservation affords a maintenance | 
to many families. In the same way, the waste | 
of dead leaves, of animal manure, of odds! 
and ends of time, of seed, of space in hedges, 
in the great majority of farms, does no} 
good, and gives no pleasure to anybody; 
while the same thrift on a farm that we see 
in a manufactory would sustain much life, | 
bestow much comfort, narrow no hearts, and 
expand the enjoyments of very many. 

We must take care of our eyes when the 
ovens are opened—judging by the scarlet rays | 
that peep out, here and there, from any small | 
crevice. Prodigious! What a heat it is, | 
when, by the turn of a handle, a door of the 
furnace is raised! The roasting, or calcining, 
to get rid of the sulphur, is going on here. 
The whole inside—walls, roof, embersand all— 
are a transparent salmon-colour. Asashovel, 
inserted from the opposite side, stirs and 
turns the burning mass, the sulphur appears 
above—a little blue flame, and a great deal of 
yellow smoke. We feel some of it in our 
throats. We exclaim about the intensity of 
the heat, declaring it tremendous. But we 
are told that it is not so; that, in fact, “ it is 
very cold—that furnace ;” which shows us 
that there is something hotter to come. 

The Refiner’s Test is pointed out to us;—a 
sort of shovel, with a spout, lined throughout 
with a material of burnt bones, the only sub- 
stance which can endure unchanged the heat 
necessary for testing the metals. Of this 
material are made the little crucibles that we 
see in the furnaces, which our conductor 
admits to be “rather warm.” There they are, 
ranged in rows, so obscured by the mere heat, 
which confounds everything in one glow, 
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that their circular rims are only seen by being 
looked for. Yet, one little orifice, at the back 
of this furnace, shows that even this heat can 
be exceeded. That orifice is a point of white 
heat, revealed from behind. We do not gee 
the metal in the crucibics- but we know that it 
is simmering there. 

One more oven is opened for us—the assay 
furnace, which is at a white heat. As the 
smallest quantities of metal serve for the 
assay, the crucibles are here on the scale of 
dolls’ tea-things. The whole concern of that 
smallest furnace looks like a pretty toy : but it 
is a very serious matter—the work it does, 
and the values it determines, 

The metals, which run down to the bottom, 
in the melting furnaces, are separated (the 
gold and silver by aquafortis), and cast in 
moulds, coming out as ingots;.or, in frag- 


| ments, of any shape they may have pleased to 
| run into. 


Some of the gold fragments are of 
the cleanest and brightest yellow. Others, no 
less pure, are dark and brownish. They 
are for gilding porcelain. Lastly, we see a 
pretty curiosity. In the counting-house, a 
little glass chamber is erected upon a counter, 
with an apparatus of great beauty—a pair of 
scales, thin and small to the last degree, 
fastened by spider-like threads to a delicate 
beam, which is connected with an index, sen- 
sitive enough to show the variation of the 
hundredth part of a grain. The glass walls 
exclude atmospheric disturbance. Behind the 
rusty-looking doors were the white glowing 
crucibles ; within the drawers was the yellow 
gold ; and, hidden in its glass house, was the 
fairy balance. 

Now, we will follow some of the gold and 
silver to a place where skilled hands are 
ready to work it curiously. 

First, however, we may as well mention, in 
confidence to our readers, that our feelings are 
now and then wounded by the injustice of the 
world to the Birmingham manufacturers. We 
observe with pain that the very virtues of Bir- 
mingham manufacture are made matters of 
reproach. Because the citizens have at their 


| command extraordinary means of cheap pro- 


duction, and produce cheap goods accordingly, 
the world jumps to the conclusion, that the 
work must be deceptive and bad. Fine gentle- 
men and ladies give, in London shops, twice 
the price for Birmingham jewellery that they 
would pay, if no middlemen stood, filling their 
pockets uncommonly fast, between them and 
the manufacturer ; and they admire the solid 
value and great beauty of the work ; but, as 
soon as they know where the articles were 
wrought, they undervalue them with the term 
“Brummagem.” In the Great Exhibition 
there was a certain case of gold-work and 
jewellery, rich and thorough in material and 
workmanship. The contents of that case 
were worth many hundred pounds. A gentle- 
man and lady stopped to admire their con- 
tents. The lady was so delighted with them 
that she supposed they must be French. The 
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gentleman senbieiied ate ‘that ther: were in] 


the British department. After a while, they 

observed the label at the top of the case, and 
instantly retracted their admiration. “Oh !” 

said the gentleman, pointing to the label 
“these are Brummagem ware — shams!” 
Whatever may have been Brummagem gold- 
beating in ancient times, and in days of im- 
perfect art, when long wars impeded the 
education of English taste, it is mere ignorance 
to keep up the censure in these times. 
merely accepting and retailing vulgar phrases 
without any inquiry, which is the stupidest 
form of ignorance. 


what a Birmi ingham manufacture of 
chains is at this day. ' 
Twenty years ago, the making 


gold 


of gold 


chains occupied a dozen or tw enty people in | 
Now, the establishment we are | 


Birmingham. 
entering, alone, employs probably eight times 
that number. Formerly, a small master 
undertook the business in a little back shop: 
drew out his wire with his own hands ; cut 
the devices himself; soldered the pieces him- 
self ; in short, worked under the disadvantage 
of great waste of time, of effort, and of gold. 
Into the same shop more and more machinery 
has been since introduced as it was gradually 
devised by clever heads. This machinery is 
made on the spot, and the whole is set to 
work by steam. Few things in the arts can 


be more striking than the contrast between 


the murky chambers where the forging and 
grinding—the Plutonic processes of machine- 
making—are going on, and the upper cham- 
bers, light and quiet, where the delicate 
fingers : of women and girls are arranging and 
fastening the cobweb links of tlie most deli- 
ate chain-work. The whole establishment 
is most picturesque. While in some specu- 
lative towns in our island great warehouses 
and other edifices have sprung up too quickly, 
and are standing untenanted, a rising manu- 
facture like this cannot find room. In the case 
before us, more room is preparing. A large 
steam-engine will soon be at work, and the 
processes will be more conveniently connected. 
Meantime, house after house has been ab- 
sorbed into the concern. There are steps up 
here, and steps down there; and galleries 
across courts ; and long ranges of low roofed 
chambers; and wooden staircases, in yards 
care being taken, however, to preserve in the 
midst an isolated, well- lighted ch amber, where 
part of the stock is kept, where some high 
officials abide, and where there are four 
counters or hatches, where the people present 
themselves outside, to receive their work. 
All this has grown out of the original little 
back-shop. 

Below, there is a refinery. It is for the esta- 
blishment alone ; but, just like that we have 
uready described—only on a smaller scale. 
First, the rolling-mill shows us its powers by 
a speedy experiment ; ;—it flattens a halfpenny, 
making it oblong at the first turn, and, by 


It is} 
| too, 
| lattices 
Perhaps some of the pre-| 
judice may be removed by a brief account of 
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degrees, with the help of some anne: sling in 
the furnace, drawing it out into a long rib pbon 
of shining copper, ‘which is rolled up, tied 
with a wire, and presented to us as a curiosity. 
Next, we see coils of thick round wire, of a 
dirty white, which we can hardly believe to 
be g gold. It is gold, however, and is speedily 
drawn out into wire. Then, there are cutting, 
and piercing, and snipping machines—all 
bright and diligent; and the women and 
girls who work them are bright and diligent 
Here, in this long room, lighted with 
along the whole range, the machines 
stand, and the women sit, in a row—quiet, 
warm, and comfortable. Here we see sheets 
of soft metal (for solder) cut into strips 
or squares ; here, again, a woman is holding 
such a strip to a machine, and snipping the 
metal very fine, into minute shreds, all alike. 
These are to be laid or stuck on little joins 
in the chain-work, or clasps, or swivel hinges, 
where soldering is required. Next, we find 
a dozen workwomen, each at her machine, 
pushing snips of gold into grooves, where 
they are pierced with a pattern, or one or 
two holes of a pattern, and made to fall 
into a receiver below. ach may take about 
a second of time. Farther on, slender gold 
wire is twisted into links by myriads. At 
every seat the counter is cut out in a semi- 
circle, whereby room is saved, and the worker 
has a free use of herarms. Under every such 
semicircle hangs a leathern pouch, to catch 
every particle that falls, and to hold the tools. 
On shelves everywhere are ranges of steel 
dies; and larger pieces of the metal, for 
massive links or for clasps, or for watch- 
keys and other ornaments, are stamped from 
these. On the whole, we may , that in 
these lower rooms the separate pieces are pre- 
pared for being put together elsewhere. 

That putting together appears to novices 
very blinding work ; but, we are assured that 
it becomes so easy, by practice, that the girls 
could almost do it with their eyes shut. In 
such a case we should certainly shut ours ; 
for they ache with the mere sight of such 
poking al picking, and ranging of the white 
rings—all exactly like one another. They are 
ri wnged i in a groove of a plate of metal, or on 
a block of pumice-stone. When pricked inte 
a precise row, they are anointed, at their 
points of junction, with borax. Each worker 
has a little saucer of borax, wet, and stirred 
with a camel-hair pencil. With this pencil 
she transfers a little of the borax to the 
flattened point of a sort of bodkin, and then 
anoints the links where they join. When the 
whole row is thus treated, she turns on the 
gas, and, with a small blow-pipe, directs 
the flame upon the solder. It bubbles and 
spreads in the heat, and makes the row of 
links into a chain. There would be no end of 
describing the loops and hoops, and joints and 
embossings, which are soldered at these gas- 
pipes, after being taken up by tiny tweezers, 
and delicately treated by all manner of little 
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tools. 
together, and made ready for 
In the middle of one room’is a counter, 


the finishing. | 
where 


is fixed the machine for twisting the ch: uins—| brown holland. 


(Conducted by 


Suffice it, that here everything is put | enough—two women powdered over with 


all 
of 
main- 


various dirty hues, 
an over-all garment 
A washerwoman is 


and men of 
alike, in 


rouge, 
dressed 


with its cog-wheels, and its nippers, whereby | tained on the establishment expressly to 


it holds one end of a portion of chain, while | wash these dresses 
another is twisted, as the door-handle fixes the | | suds being preserved, 
schoolboy’s twine, while he knots or loops his | washes, 
Here, a little girl | tained in them. 


pattern, or twists his cord. 


on the spot—her soap- 
like all the other 
for the sake of the gold-dust con- 
Her wash-tubs are emptied, 


stands, and winds a plain gold chain, into this or | like everything else, into the refinery. 


that pattern, which depends upon the twisting 


These ornaments of precious metal do not |row of chemists’ 
being of the with water, 


look very ornamental at present ; 
colour of dirty soap-suds, and tossed together 
in heaps on the counters. 
the hue and brightness of the gold brought 
out. We take up a chain, rather massive, 
and reminding us of ornament we 
have somewhere seen; but it is so rough 
and its flakes do not appear to fit 
each other. A man lays it along the 
length of his left hand, and files it briskly . 
he works, the white disappears, 
the polish comes out, the parts fit together, 
and it is, presently, one of those flexible, scaly, 
smooth, glittering chains that we have seen | 
all our lives. Of course, the filings are 
dropped carefully into a box, to go to the 
refinery. There here, a home-invented 
and home-made ap} paratus for polishing 
cutting topazes, amethysts, blood-stones 


some 


as soapy 


is, 


and 


|W ith any 


and | 


the like, into shield shapes, for seals, watch- | 


The 
steam 


keys, and ornaments of various kinds 
strongest man’s arm must tire; but 
and steel need no conside 
the wheels and = emery, smoothing and 
polishing infallibly ; with a workman to apply 
the artic ‘le, and a aoe to drop oil when screw 
or socket begins scream. ‘This 
and filing was such severe work, 


dary department, in former 


+ 


to polishing 
in the lay l- 
that the 


days, 


nervous energy of a man’s arm was destroyed | it 
1) 


—a serious grief to both worker and en iploye ny, 
At this day, if is understood that the lapi- 
dary is past work at forty, from the con 
traction of the sinews of the wrist, 
quent on the nature of his labour. 
period of disablement depends much on 
habits of the men ; but, sooner or — 
looked for as a matter He 
wear and tear is deputed to that whic! h ae 
no nerve. As the proprietor observes, it re- 
quires no sympathy. 

It may be asked how there comes to be 
any lapidary de partment here? Do we 
never see gold chains the links —. 

studded with turquoise S. 


conuse- 
The 
the 
be is 


ot course. 


are 


or garnets, 


; | to the 
ration—so there go} 
| dwellings thro 
| these 


| those 


} 


| venti 
| would 
r little | 


We are now to see | 


upon | 
| 


| fancy, 


specks of emerald? Are there no vier drops | j 


to ladies’ necklaces ?—no jewelled toys hanging 
from gentlemen’s watch-guards? We 
many of these pretty things here; besides 
cameos for setting. 


see 


dust, and finally hand-polished with rouge. 


The people in one apartment look grotesque | silver 


After the delicate little filings (which must | price they were to be sold for ; 
be done by hand) are all finis hed, the articles | the shop price. The transference to the London 
must be well washed, dried in box- wood saw- | shop was to cost as much as the whole of the 


In the final burnishing room, we observe a 
filled 
Yi uged on a shelf. A stranger 
before he would find out 
what these are for. They are to reflect a con- 
centrated blaze from the gas-lights in the 
to point out specks ‘and diimnesse s, to 
the eyes and fingers of the burnishers. W hat 
curious finger-ends they have—those women 
who chate the precious metals into their last 
degree of polish! ‘They ave broad—the joint 
flexible that it is bent considerably back- 
wards when in use; and the skin has a 
peculiar smoothness: more mechanical, we 
than vital. However that may be, 
the burnish they produce is strikingly su- 
| perior to any hitherto achieved by friction 
othe r substance. 

the 
once more, 


globe s—ol: iss vases 


might cvuess long 


evellnyg, 


So 


dn departing, sense of contrast comes 
over us We have just seen all 
manner of elegancies in ornament, from the 
cnified to the minute, fanciful, 
and grotesque ; in going out, we give look 
unfinished engine-house, and the smiths’ 
All this hard work; all these many 
wn into one establishment ; 
of men, and women, 
‘from year's end to 5 ; 
far away in 
laries in Germar ly 
tj those 


classical and a 


a 
shop. 


scores 


] 


1 
aren, 


Ys 


ironmasters 
miners in the 
enlisted in making 
of us have no more 
e and no more thought than to call 

th luct “Brummacem shams Well! 
the price ¢ tharged f for nem in ona shops, 
where they are s French, is 
thing real; and it is a ad comfort to think 
how swinging! fine folks pay, though 
the bulk of the profit comes, not to the ma- 
nufacturer, but to the middlemen. Of these 
middlemen there are always two ;—the factor 
and the shopkeeper—often more. Their inter- 
yd very useful, ot or they 
not exist; but somebody other 
makes a prodigious profit of Birmingham 
jewellery, atter it has left the manufacturer’s 
hands. It was only yesterday that we saw, 
among a rich heap of wonderful things, a 
pair of elegant *n pebbles, 
beautifully set. We were told the wholesale 
which was half 


and sole 5 


e proc 
some- 


as good ¢ 


y some 


is course, 


or 


bracelets — foreic 


from the digging of the 
of the pebbles, 


previous processes : 
nd the collecting 
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through all the needful voyages and travels, | specimens I saw in that airy little workshop, 
to the burnishing and packing at Birmingham !}some were in excellent taste, and all, I 

We have seen, however, something which | believe, of good workmanship. These small 
may throw a little light on the prejudice | masters are as punctilious about employing 
against Birmingham jewellery. It is not con-| only regularly qualified workmen, as any 
ceivable that any one should despise such an| members of any guild inthe country. Their 
establishment as we have been describing.|journeymen must all have served an ap- 
3ut, we found ourselves, the other day, pass-| prenticeship ; not only because they are thus 
ing through a little dwelling, where the| best fitted for their business, but because the 
housewife, with a baby on her arm, and where | value of apprenticeship is thus kept up ; and 
more than half-a-dozen children were housed ;| these small capitalists will not part with the ad- 
and then crossing a little yard, and mount-| vantage of having journeymen, under the name 
ing a flight of substantial brick steps with | ofapprentices, completely under their command 
a stout hand-rail, and entering the most curi- | during the last two or three years of their term. 
ous little work-room we ever were in. It} One of the most remarkable sights, to 
would just hold four or five people, without | those who knew Birmingham a quarter of a 


allowing them room to turn round more than! 
one atatime. In one corner, was a very small | 
stove. A lattice-window ran along the whole 
front, and made it pleasant, light, and airy. A 
work-bench or counter was scalloped out, in the | 
same way as in larger establishments, so as to 
accommodate three workers in the smallest | 
possible space. The three workers had each | 
his stool, his leathern pouch on his knees, and 
his gas-pipe. A row of tools bristled along 
the whole length of the lattice ; and there was 
another row on ashelf behind. The principal | 
workman was the father of those many 
children below. One son was at work at his | 
elbow, and the remaining workman was an | 
apprentice. This working jeweller was as) 
thorough a gentleman, according to our 
notions, as anybody we have seen for a long 
time past. ‘Tall, stout, and handsome ; collar 
white and stiff; apron white and sound ; his 
whole dress in good repair ; his voice cheer- 
ful as his face ; his manner open and courteous ; 
his information exactly what we wanted. We 
could not help wishing that some rural grandee, | 
who avows that he hates all manufacturers, 
could see this fair specimen of an English 
handicraftsman. As for his work, he told us 
that he supplies the factors to order. It 
would not answer to him to keep a stock. 
The factors would not buy what he should 
offer, but dictate to him what he shall make. 
Fashions change incessantly, and he has only to 
keep up with them as well as he can. It is not 
for him to invent new patternsand get steel dies 
made for them; but to get the same steel dies 
that other makers are procuring. These dies 
are, of course, for the metallic part of his work. 
The boxes of lockets and hair brooches (now 
vehemently in fashion), and devices, and 
coloured stones, he procures at “the French 
shops” in the town; and he showed us some 
variety of these, ready for setting. Then came 
out the “ Brummagem ” feature of the case ; 
showing us how the gold setting that he was 
preparing—perforating and filing—was to be 
backed by a blue stone. He observed that it 
was not thought worth while to get costly 
stones for a purpose like that; for blue 
glass would do as well. I certainly thought 


| pencils, 





so, considering that the stone was to be 
only the back-ground of his work. Of the| 


century ago, is such a manufacture as that of 
Messrs. Parker and Acott’s ever-pointed 
Those of us whose fathers were in 
business in the days of the war, when the arts 
were not flourishing, may remember the bulky 


| pocket-book, with its leather strap (always 


shabby after the first month), and its thick 
cedar pencil, which always wanted cutting ; 
always blackening whatever came near it; 
always getting used up; the lead turning 


[to dust at the most critical point of a 


memorandum, There was a fine trade in 
cedar pencils at Keswick in those days. It 
seemed a tale too romantic to be true, when 
we were told of ever-pointed pencils. First, 
we, of course, refused to believe in their exist- 
ence ;—what improvement have we not re- 
fused to believe in? Then, when we found 
there was a screw in the case, and that 


|the pencil was not ever-pointed by a vital 
\action of its own, we were sure we should 


not like it. We grew humble, and were 


|certain we could never learn to manage it. 


And now, what have we not arrived at? We 
are so saucy as to look beyond our improved 


|pencils ; beyond pen and ink; beyond our 


present need of a cumbrous apparatus to carry 
about with us ;—ink that will spill and spot ; 
leads that will break and use up; pens, 
paper, syllables, letters, pot-hooks, dots and 
crossings, and all the process of writing. 
Perhaps the Electric Telegraph has spoiled 
us: enabling us to imagine some process by 
which thoughts may record themselves ; 
some brief and complete method of making 
“mems,” without the complicated process of 
writing down hundreds of letters, and scores 
of syllables, to preserve one single idea, All 
this, however, is as romantic now as ever- 
pointed pencils seemed to be at first ; and in- 
stead of dreaming of what is not yet achieved, 
let us look at the reality before our eyes. 
Here is something wonderful enough, on 
our very entrance. Here is a silver pencil- 
case,—neat and serviceable, though not of the 
most elegant form ;—handsome enough to 
have been praised for its looks, thirty years 
ago. This pencil-case carries two feet of lead, 
It is intended to be the commercial traveller's 
joy and treasure. It will last him his life, 


unless he take an unconscionable amount of 
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orders. Unscrewing the top, we see that the | one which is to give it ~ fluted or other 
upper end of the tube is divided into e mpart-| pattern, Soldering at the join, filing away 
aaide-aahieh look like the mouth of a re-| the roughness left by the oa ler, washing in 


volver ; and here, protected from each other, | an aqui afortis bath, come next. A slit for the 


the leads are bestowed, safe—despite their | slide is then made ; the rims and screws and 
great length,—through their owner’s roughest | slides are adde sd, and you have a pencil-case 
travelling. }complete. We observed that a large propor- 
Some drawers in a counter are pulled ont. | tion of the tops are hexagonal, or of some an- 
One is divided into compartments, each of| gular form,to prevent theirrolling off the table. 
which holds a handful of something different | Some of the pencil-cases are so small, and 
from all the rest. This drawer contains one | some of the watch-keys are so elaborate, that it 
hundred gross of pencil-cases in parts ;—the | requires a moment’s consider: ition to decide 
tube, the rack and barrel, the propelling wire, lwhich is which ; and again, ladies’ crochet- 
the slide, the t top, the various chambers, and | | needles, of gold, divers ly ornamented, 
screws, and niceties. In another drawer, there | very like pencil-cases. Some of each kind are 
is a dazzling and beautiful heap of pure ame-| specked over with turquoise or garnets ; and 
thysts and topazes from far countries, of vast | all appear to be designed for orn: ument, rather 
aggregate value: and, farther on, we see the | than for use. It is quite a relief to turn the eye 
elegant onyx and white cornelian from South | upon a shovelful of the yellow sawdust, where 
America (a very recent importation), and the | substantial pencil-cases, fit for manly fingers, 
sardonyx, now in high favour for seals and | are drying. On the whole, perhaps, the most 
the tops of pencil-cases. Its delicate layer of | striking feature is the prodigious extent of the 
white upon red, (or the reverse,) the under- | production. We ask where all these can pos- 
most colour coming out in the engraving,makes | sibly go; for a pencil-case is a thing which 
it singularly fit for the purpose. ‘Then, there [lasts half a ce ntury, as the manufacturer him- 
is a paperful of small turquoises, which are| self observes. These d@ not go to America; 
poured out and handled like a sample of | for, in such things, the Americans are our 
lentils. These are from Persia ; and they have| chief rivals. They ’ supply their own wants, 
to be re-cut in England, the Persian tools|and a good deal more. We send our pencil- 
being of the roughest. Then, there are blood-|cases and trinkets over a good part of 
stones, and pebbles out of number, and pints|the world, however; and the caprice of 
of * littering fragments of Californian gold ;—} fashion causes a great adventitious demand 
rich materials tossed together, to be drawn|at home. In reply to our remark xbout this 
out for use at the bidding of capr ichows fashion ;| vast production, the manufacturer observes, 
for, fashion seems to be as capricious here, | “ Yes, we cat up gold and silver as the year 
among these stones and ores that have ye-|comes in and as the year goes out.” Some- 
quired cycles of ages to compose, as in the|thing of a | change, this, since the old days of 
milliner’s shop, where the materials are drawn | cedar pencils ! 
from the pods of a season and the insects of a} Hereisa steel die with an elegant pyramidal 
summer. On shelves against the walls, are pattern ; the half of a watch-key. We see 
ranged rows and piles of steel die s,—that t} 1e inch of metal stamped ; and then another 
pretty and costly piece of apparatus, which we inch, for the other half: and then the filing 
tind inalmostall these m: unui ctories—together | aad snipping of the edges ; and then the lay- 
with the inexhaustible s tamping and cakes ing in of the solder inside ; and the binding 
machines, the blow-pipe, the borax, and soft | together of the two halves with wire ; and the 
metal for solder, the pumice-stone and wire-| repose on » bed of wire on the pumice- 
bed, the turning wheel, the circular s | stone, to be broiled red hot; and the neat 
and the bath of diluted aquafortis, and cleaning when cool; the polishing, and the 
the pan of boxwood sawdust, in which the|leaving certain parts of the pattern dead, 
pretty things are dried when they come} while others are burnished ; and the fixing of 
out of “pickle.” From buttons to epergnes,| the steel cylinder at the poiut, and the turn- 
we find this apparatus everywhere. The|ing of the rims. All this for a watch-key 
steel dies are an everlasting study :—the block, | But, we are shown another, which does not 
like the conical weight of a pair of warehouse | look like anything very studied ; and we are 
scales, seeming very large for the little figure | told, and are at once convinced, that it consists 
indented in the upper surface. Here, in this} of no less than thirteen parts. Other keys, 
manufactory, the Hgures are of the bugle, a} which look more fanciful, somalia of ten, eight, 
favourite form . watch-key,—the deer’s foot,| or seven. None are the simple affair that a 
(a pretty study for the same purpose,) and a] novice would suppose, now that we require 
large variety of patterns,—the tulip, the acan-| the convenience of being able to wind up our 
thus,and other foliage, flowersor fruit,c limbing | watches without twisting the chain or ribbon 
up the summit of the — il-case, as if it were | with every turn of the key. 
a little Corinthian capital Sut we must leave these niceties; the 
And now for the process. The silver or] little pistols, the deer’s feet, the bugle-horns, 
gold comes from the rolling-mill, and is passed and all the dainty fancies embodied in watch- 
in slips through a series of draw-plates, each} keys and knick- knacks. Here, as elsew here, 
smaller than the last, and finally through the| every atom is saved, of sweeping and wash ; 
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and we now find ourselves, writer and yendens, I tandecape, had been removed. There were 


like the 
speaking, brought back, after all these various 
processes, to the refinery from which we set out. 


PARADISE LOST. 

My knapsack was on my shoulder— 

—So said Armand, a young artist, when a 
little company of us were sitting "together 
the other evening. 

—My knapsack was on my shoulder, my 
ashen stick in hand; three leagues of dusty 
road had whitened me like a miller. Whence I 
eame, whither I was going—what matters it ? 
I was not twenty years of age. My starting 
point, therefore, was home; my goal was 
Paradise—any earthly Paradise I could find. 
‘The country was not particularly picturesque ; 
and the weather was very hot. Great undula- 


tions of harvest-laden fields rolled irregularly | 


on all sides. Here was a hamlet; there a 
solitary farm-house ; yonder a wood ; on each 
eminence a windmill, Some peasants that were 
in the fields, sang; and the birds chirped at 
them as if in mockery. One or two waggons, 
dragged by oxen and horses, slowly moved 
along the tree-bordered road. I sat down on 
aheap of stones. A waggoner gruffly asked 
me if I was tired, and offered me “a lift.” 


{accepted ; and soon I was stretched, where | 
dung had been ; jolted into an uneasy, half-| 
slumber, not without its charm, with the 


bells 
of the Jazy team softly jingling in my ears, 
witil I thought fifty silver voices were calling 
me away to a home that must be bright, 
and a land that must be beautiful. 


ceive an apology. The man had for cotte n 
me when he turned off the high road, and 
had taken me half a league into the country. 
Where was the harm, honest waggoner? I 
am not going anywhere ; “Tam only going to 
Paradise.” here was no village of that name 
in the neighbourhood, he said ; 


of the chateau: Of course, I had come on 
purpose for that. I handed him his powr- 
boire. “Drink my health, good man, and injure 
your own. Let us see these grounds.” The 
man showed me through a meadow near the 
farm (to which he belonged) and left me, toss- 
ing the silver piece I had given him in his 
hard hand. I soon observed that the place 
was worth seeing. 


ment of ‘wild n: rture, occupied in its ori- 
ginal state, and barricaded against civilisa- 
tion, There were woods, and solitary trees, 

and lakes, and streams of sufficient ‘dimen- 
sions for erandeur ; and, when once the wall 
disappeared amidst the heavy foliage, I could 
at first discern no traces whatever of the pre 
sence of man. However, on closer exami- 
nation, I discovered that nature 
improved upon ; that all objects which might 
ungraciously intercept the view, or deform a 


}whip playfully over my head. 





but he had no | 
doubt I would be pleased to see the grounds | 


| advances 
A hasty glance showed it to be a frag- |i 
o 


had been | 





materials of which we have been|no sham ruins nor artificial cascades ; but the 


stranger’s steps were led, by some ingenious 
process of plantation, insensibly to the best 
points of view. I felt, and was thankful, for 
the presence of the art which so industriously 
endeavoured to conceal itself; but being, at 
that time, as most young men ar e, inclined to 
compare great things with small—thinking to 
be epigrammatic and knowing—I excel: aimed 
aloud; “ The toilette of this ‘park has been 
admirably performed.” 

“A vulgar idea, vulgarly expressed,” said a 
clear firm voice above me. I looked up, 
thinking that somebody,was hidden in a tree; 
and, to my surprise, saw a young woman 
upon a fine large horse, holding a riding- 
She had ap- 
proached across the turf unheard ; and had 
heard my exclamation, which, I assure you, 
was meant for no ears but my own. 

“ Madam,” replied I, when I had recovered 
from my confusion, “I think you misunder- 
stand me, There is no vulgarity in comparing 
a prospect, in which every superfluity is thus 
tastefully pruned away, to a woman; who, 
instead of loading herself with ornaments, 
uses the arts of the toilette to display all her 
beauties to the best advantage.” 

“The explanation will not do,” she re- 
plied. “It wants frankness. Your phrase 
simply meant that you were ashamed of the 


{admiration this view had at first excited ; and 


that you thought it necessary to exert the 
manly privilege of contempt. If I had not 


}seen you yonder using your sketch-book, I 
| should 
. “ar . | 
- awoke in a mood sufficiently benign to | 


take you for a travelling hair- 


dresser.” 
The tone and manner of my new acquaint- 
ance puzzled me exceedingly ; and I was at 


first rather irritated by the hostile attitude 
| she assumed on such slight grounds. 


It was 
evident she wished to provoke an intellectual 
contest ; for, at the moment, I did not under- 
stand that her real desire was to suppress the 
formalities of an introduction. I returned to 
the charge; she replied. A broadside of 
repartee was fired off on either side; but 
insensibly we met upon common ground ; 
affectation was discarded ; and, as we streamed 
irregularly along the swardy avenues, or 
stopped at the entrance of a long viste 1—she 
gently walking her docile ge net ; I, with 
my hand upon its mane,—we m: ‘ade more 
; towards familiarity and friendship 
in an hour than would have been possible, 
under any other circumstances, in a season. 
Let me describe my impressions as I 
received them. Otherwise, how will the 
narrative illustrate the theory ? I am en- 
deavouring to show, by example, what an 
immense structure of happiness may be built 
upon a very flimsy ground ; that the material 
sequence of this life’s events need have no 
correspondence with the sequence of our senti- 
ments ; that But I must not anticipate. 
The lady, dressed in a green riding-habit, 
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a 


was remexkably handsome, as this uledetnen' ier abidéis aa I solemnly deine that, to 


will show— 

—And Armand drew a small case from 
his breast. 

“Tt is made from memory ; 
answer for its exactitude.” 

“We all know the face well enough, 
friend,’ quoth Prevost; “it re-appears 
nearly all your pictures, like Raphael's For- 
narina. Last year you made it do duty for 
Medea ; this year, modified to suit the occa- 
sion, it ‘will appear in the Salon as Charlotte 
Corday. Why have you so carefully avoided 
that ty pe in your Juliet and your ‘Heloise 2 
One would imagine that, instead of being asso- 
ciated with pleasant recollections, i it suggested 
nothing but strife, violence, and despair.” 

“Were that the case, you know,” quoth 
Armand, with feigned sprightliness, “my 
theory falls to the ground ; and, in telling you 
my story, I am only impertinently taking 
advantage of your good-nature to make a con- 
fession, and thus ease a somewhat troubled 
mind. Listen to the end; it is not far off.” 

We reached a grotto on the borders of a little 
lake, where, to my surprise, an elegant break- 
fast was laid out. There were two seats 
placed ready ; and Fifine, the maid, was there 
to serve. We partook of the meal together, 
talking of everything except of ourselves ; 
thinking of nothing else. 
reflection on the oddity of this reception flitted 
across my mind ; 
fallen in with some eccentric mistress of the 


but I will 


my 


castle—such as one reads of in middle-age 


romances—who was proud to give hospita- 
lity to a wandering artist. The lady called me 
Hector, and I called her Andromache ; and, 
under the influence of some generous wine 
that came in with the dessert, I went so far 
as to declare that my love for her was un- 
bounded, and that she must be my bride. I was 
thrown into ecstacies of delight by the frank 
reply, that it only depended ' upon me to fix 
the day ! What follies I committed I scarcely 
recollect ; but I know that Fifine scolded me ; 
and said that, for a well-educated young man, 
I was dreadfully forward. 

What a delightful half-hour was that 
which succeeded ! The entrance of the grotto 
was wreathed with vines. The ripples of the 
lake broke upon a little beach of sand, that 
seemed of gold dust; the path by which we 
had come along at the foot of a precipice for 
about thirty yards, and then climbed a steep 
bank ; the expanse of water—possibly it was 
merely a large pool, but these things magnify | v 
in memory—nestled at the feet of some lofty 
wooded slopes, which, with the pure blue sky, 
it reflected. We sat, side by side, hand in hand; 
but Fifine, whose notions of propriety were 
extremely rigid, expostulated vehemently. I 
whispered that she ought to be sent away ; 
and Andromache was, perhaps, of my opinion ; 
but she did not venture to agree with me 
aloud. Thus the hour passed in silent hap- 
piness ; for our hearts soon became too full 
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| gested an adjournment to the chateau, 
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spend such another day, I would discount ten 
years of my existence. 

As evening drew near, and I began to 
dream of the ‘delights of a twilight stroll along 
the margin of the lake, Fifine | pitilessly sug- 
The 
word grated harshly on my ear. I had almost 
pictured to myself the lady as a dryad, or a 
nymph living ever amidst trees and grottoes, 
But prosy Fifine carried her point; and, in 
half-an-hour, we were in the saloon of a most 
comfortable modern dwelling, furnished with 
Parisian elegance. Several very common- 
place looking servants stared at me as I 
entered. My romantic ideas at once received 
a shock. Five minutes afterwards a post- 
chaise rolled up to the door, and a stout old 
gentleman, accompanied by a tall handsome 
young man, issued therefrom. 

Why should I give you the ludicrous 
details of the explanation ? Andromache was 
betrothed to Monsieur Hector Chose ; but she 
had neverseenhim. Her father, a wealthy na- 
turalist, had gone that day to meet the bride- 
groom at a neighbouring town. The young 
lady (who was of a romantic disposition) had 
descried me in the park, and had fancied this 
was a pre-arranged surprise. She had got up 
the breakfast in the grotto ; and had made my 
acquaintance as [ have related. I answered to 
the name of Hector; she naturally retorted 
Andromache. This was the whole explanation 
of the mistake. I was overwhelmed with 
shame, when the father and the real Hector, 
with vociferous laughter, undeceived me ; and 
the young lady herself went away in tears of 
vexation. For a moment, I hoped that I had 


| produced an ineffaceable impression ; but I was 


soon undeceived. In mymortification Iinsulted 
Hector. A hostile meeting was the result. I 
received a severe wound, and lay a long time 
helpless in a neighbouring hamlet. Still my 
love was not cured. Even when I heard that 
the marriage had been celebrated, I persisted 
in looking upon the bride as my Andro- 
mache ; but when Madam Duclique, her cousin, 
came to see me, she destroyed all my illu- 
sions. Andromache, she said, though with 
much affectation of romance, was a very mat- 
ter-of-fact personage, and remembered our 
love-passage only as a ridiculous mistake. She 
had married Hector, not only without repng- 
nance, but with delight. He brought her 
everything she desired—a handsome person, 
a fine fortune, an exalted position ; and she 

was the first to joke on the subject of “that 
poor counterfeit Hector.” 

This interview cured me at once. I dis 
covered that I was strong enough to leave the 
Paradise I had lost. Madam Duclique, an 
amiable and beautiful person, gave me a seat 
in her carriage, and drove me to the town of 
Arques. I feel grateful to my Andromache 
for having impressed upon my mind an en- 
during form of beauty. 

“Let us drink her health !” 
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